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Recent Contributions to American Economic 
History: American History to 1789# 


N preparing a review article of writings on colonial economic his- 

tory since 1945, one would have little to say if he had to confine 
himself to studies mentioning economic history in their titles. Text- 
books, whether old stand-bys recently revised’ or newly written,” 
devote comparatively few of their pages to the period before 1790, and 
the colonial volume in the Rinehart Economic History series has not 
yet appeared. 

In determining what limits to set on the many works that might be 
considered I have kept in mind the observation of John Maurice Clark 
that economics is expected to bridge the gap between the natural 
sciences and ethics, between “the world of impersonal investigation of 
cause and effect and the world of desires, ideals, and value judg- 
ments,” * and have taken a correspondingly broad interpretation of 
the scope of economic history. This approach has helped to answer 
the question of how much analytical comment I should attempt. In 
a period covering almost as many years as all the rest of America’s 
history and requiring mention of the English background as well 
as of the West Indian interrelationships, limitations of space force a 
reviewer to keep his own comments to a minimum and to let the 
titles speak for themselves—as most of them are well able to do. 

The first point to be emphasized is the revived interest in mercan- 
tilism. As befits an era struggling with the problems of power and 
endeavoring to control its own economic destinies, we have advanced 
from the unmitigated criticism that characterized the heyday of laissez- 
faire economics. An increasing number of scholars are taking a more 


* Notes begin on page 8. 
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sympathetic view * and are noting aspects of mercantilist thought that 
hitherto went unemphasized.” 

On this side of the Atlantic, Joseph Dorfman’s first volume con- 
tains much on The Economic Mind in American Civilization, 1606- 
1865,° and other writers have suggested how mercantilism affected 
American thinking.’ 

Special studies deal with the companies and schemes which per- 
mitted expansion,” others with the general nature of that process ° and 
the propaganda that sought to foster colonies,’” and the circumstances 
which might lead to their loss.’ Esther Larsen tells us how Peter 
Kalm described the wealth colonies offered,” and Perry Miller reminds 
us that early Puritans sought redemption as well as riches.”* 

Scholars have shown their realization that the success of social con- 
trols depends upon much more than adequate theory. A series of 
articles concern the factors involved in reaching imperial decisions,“ 
the mechanisms of British administration,” shifting relations in im- 
perial authority,’® the colonial governor,’ the vice-admiralty court,* 
the colonial agent,’® the Stamp Act,’ and other measures which espe- 
cially concerned the American colonies.” Special attention should be 
directed to A. P. Thornton’s West India Policy Under the Restoration ™ 
and O. M. Dickerson’s The Navigation Acts and the American Revolu- 
tion.” Thornton’s volume rises above the apparent limitations of its 
title and makes clear the tremendous complexity of the problems 
facing mercantilist statesmen; Dickerson’s not only helps clarify many 
points on the often misunderstood navigation acts but also (together 
with a bevy of articles**) demonstrates that even though colonial 
merchants may have sinned under the laws, they were also sinned 
against by bumbling officials. The point needs stressing. Modern 
scholars may, and do, disagree about the economic effects of British 
mercantilism in causing the Revolution but they unite in stressing the 
importance of inept administration after 1764 in causing the break 
with England.” 

Today’s meeting of different cultures makes investigation of Amer- 
ica’s oldest inhabitants of current rather than antiquarian interest. 
Thus we have a list of the tribes,” illuminating collections of rec- 
ords,” a calendar of manuscripts,** and two bibliographies.” There 
have been valuable studies of the evolution of the Indian economy,” 
of regional cultures,*’ of the natives’ agriculture,*’ tools,** money,” 
paths,” and boats.” 

The westward movement can be seen from the vantage point of 
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Robert L. Kincaid’s The Wilderness Road *' and has lent itself to 
popular treatment.** The fur trade *’ has received special attention, 
but accounts of trading activities *° often merge into tales of specula- 
tion ** indistinguishable in narrative as they were in life—a story fre- 
quently told in terms of the frontiersmen concerned.” The efforts of 
the British to provide an orderly land policy fell prey to fraud; ** too 
often the acquisitive “with friends in high places” could override “the 
demands of sound administration.” ** Relations with the natives were 
also complicated by international rivalry among the whites.” The 
government **—colonial, imperial, and federal—sought to regulate 
conditions, and individual agents did their best.“ The Indians could 
be accorded legal rights,** receive religious and educational instruc- 
tion,” and sometimes be treated fairly,” but conflagration on the 
frontier was likely to undo all efforts to stabilize relations.” 

The perils of the sea appear in accounts of shipwrecks,” piracy,” 
privateering,”* shipboard diseases,” and the routine hazards of cross- 
ing the ocean.”’ We have some accounts of aids to navigation,” of 
pilots,” of the control of trade,” and of illicit traders’ efforts to evade 
it.’ Arthur P. Middleton’s Tobacco Coast: A Maritime History of 
Chesapeake Bay in the Colonial Era” has excellent chapters on mari- 
time problems. It also throws light on the tobacco trade, as do other 
works,” while Gilman M. Ostrander’s article performs the same serv- 
ice for “The Colonial Molasses Trade.” 

In addition to articles concerned with general problems of trade,” 
special trades,” and mariners,” there are a bevy of articles concern- 
ing merchants—in both England™ and America.** W. T. Baxter’s 
The House of Hancock: Business in Boston, 1724-1775 is important 
enough to mention, although it falls just outside the chronological 
limits of this review. Written by an accountant, it helps clarify book- 
keeping practices while describing how Thomas Hancock built up 
the great fortune which John failed to maintain. Byron Fairchild ex- 
plains in Messrs. William Pepperell: Merchants at Piscataqua‘’ how 
the father laid the foundations of a fortune in trade, and invested 
wisely in colonial land so that the son might ultimately acquire, and 
retire to, an estate in England. Glenn Weaver tells of Jonathan Trum- 
bull: Connecticut's Merchant Magistrate (1710-1785),"' and James B. 
Hedges in The Browns of Providence Plantations" provides the first 
volume on the varied activities of that highly successful family. Philip 
L. White gives both an account of The Beekmans of New York in 
Politics and Commerce, 1647-1877" and their eighteenth-century rec- 
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ords in The Beekman Mercantile Papers, 1747-1799," which contains 
copies of invoices, freight lists, prices current, and other illuminating 
details that are so often hard to find. Three studies analyze merchants’ 
activities in broader settings. Bernard Bailyn in The New England 
Merchants in the Seventeenth Century“ shows how the merchants 
helped secularize New England’s government while they were con- 
tributing to its economy; Frederick B. Tolles demonstrates why the 
Quakers’ principles served them well in Meeting House and Counting 
House: The Quaker Merchants of Colonial Philadelphia, 1682-1768; “° 
and Richard Pares discusses one of the colonists’ earliest and most im- 
portant trades in Yankees and Creoles: The Trade Between North 
America and the West Indies Before the American Revolution.” 
We still lack adequate quantitative data to paint a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the colonial commercial scene, but articles such as those of 
Ralph Davis, Francis Huntley, and Murray Lawson are helping to 
provide the essential statistical information, at least with regard to 
shipping.” 

Students of industry and technology owe much to A. P. Usher,” 
John W. Oliver,*® and Charles Singer and his associates." There are 
some general and regional studies * and many more of specific indus- 
tries, such as iron manufacturing,” house ** and ship *° construction, 
sailmaker’s gear,** bricks,*’ guns, ** clocks,” salt,°? papermaking,” 
printing,” cabinetmaking,”* and tobacco manufacture.” 

Richard B. Morris’ Government and Labor in Early America,” 
while focusing on the problem suggested by the title, also provides a 
mine of information about the workingman, information well supple- 
mented by Abbot E. Smith’s Colonists in Bondage, White Servitude 
and Convict Labor in America, 1607-1776 °° and other studies that not 
only relate to the workingman in America but also throw light on 
his counterpart in the mother country.’ Carl Bridenbaugh’s The 
Colonial Craftsman stresses the importance of the artisan’s contribution 
and gives helpful! quantitative as well as qualitative data.” 

In addition to general accounts about the Negro extending beyond 
the colonial period * there are a number of specialized studies,'”” 
including accounts of the slave trade*’’ and of early opposition to 
slavery.’°” 

Agriculture has been the subject of varied treatments. Some have 
concerned themselves with the farmers’ views,’”* others with the ef- 


fectiveness of their use of the land,’** the plants they acquired,’” the 
commodities they produced,’”° and the gardens they grew. 


**" Tmple- 
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‘ ments, fences, and plagues have received attention,’” as have attempts 
to limit tobacco production’? and to promote the production of 
silk,""° questions of land ownership,’ the westward movement,'” 
and the state of agriculture in different areas.""* The most general 
treatment is probably Thomas Jefferson’s Farm Book: With Com- 
mentary and Relevant Extracts from Other Writings, edited by Edwin 
Morris Betts,'’* which has drawn fulsome praise from another farmer- 
democrat in a review article which itself is worthy of note.” 

When we turn from the farm to town and urban life, we find 
that Carl Bridenbaugh has provided a sequel to his account of Cities 
in the Wilderness" in his Cities in Revolt: Urban Life in America, 
1743-1776 '* and an analysis of “The New England Town: A Way of 
Life.” *** Our modern interest in urban development is reflected in 
other studies on town planning,'® on legislative and entrepreneurial 
attempts to develop cities,“*’ and on municipal government and fire 
problems.’** We also find accounts of regions and cities,” as well as 
maps and pictures.’ 

The natural increase of population has been the subject of an 
article,"“* and immigration of many.’”’ Stewart Hall Holbrook has 
provided a full-length book on The Yankee Exodus: An Account of 
Migration from New England (1636-1950);*** Ian C. C. Graham 
one on Colonists from Scotland: Emigration to North America, 
1707-1783; **" and Edward A. Hoyt has told how immigrants were 
received in the new community.’ 

Diseases both on land * and sea **° have been popular topics, as have 
the efforts to cure them.’*’ That some survived to a ripe old age is 
attested by the efforts made to provide for the retirement and relief 
of sea captains *’ and poor ministers.’** 

Problems of defense and the need for equipment and supplies have 
received attention,** and even more attention has been devoted to 
the effect of warfare upon the economic life of the community.” 

Financial studies concern both paper money and coins,’*’ bank- 
ing,'*’ and ways of collecting debts.“** Kenneth Scott provides a full- 
length volume on Counterfeiting in Colonial America.’** Although it 
contains no footnotes, it lists his earlier articles which do, and it must, 
of course, be supplemented by his subsequent works.’*® There are 
discussions of prices and inflation a century apart,’*’ that of Anne 
Bezanson and assistants, Prices and Inflation During the American 
Revolution, Pennsylvania, 1770-1790 ‘** being invaluable for the light 
it throws on the economic scene in general. 
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The ability of Americans to improve their condition has received 
special attention,’ including their addiction to lotteries."** Wills and 
inventories of estates disclose the property they amassed.” 

Discussion of travel and transportation tends to extend beyond the 
colonial era, but two of the volumes in the Rinehart River series *** 
may be cited as helpful. Some other works directly or indirectly con- 
cern themselves with the subject.’*’ Others incidentally throw light 
on routes, ferries, and taverns,’** and William L. Sachse tells of what 
Americans did when they visited the mother country.” 

Except for journalism **’ (and the printing *** and book trades **”), 
the professions and arts have received meager treatment. We have 
articles about the legal profession,’”* a book-length biography of 
the first American architect,* and a little about doctors.’ Writ- 
ings about the drama, art, and early libraries focus in other directions 
but here or there sometimes provide a little of value for economic 
history."°° Fortunately, some of the studies of education tell more 
about monetary matters.’*’ 

When one turns to local items of value to economic history, many 
must be omitted; those selected must seem to have something special 
to offer. New England*®* rates six, Pennsylvania*” five, and the 
Jersies *® three. Three worth special mention concern more than one 
Southern colony,’ three concern Maryland,’ four Virginia,’”’ six 
the Carolinas," three Georgia,’ and three other British posses- 
sions.'® In addition, note should be taken of Ralph H. Brown’s His- 
torical Geography of the United States**’ and Thomas Pownall’s 4 
Topographical Description of the Dominions,® as well as of three 
regional maps.’ 

The American Revolution has inspired a number of works cover- 
ing it in general '° or concentrating on some foreign ** or domestic 
phase,’ and Clarence L. Ver Steeg has given us a book, Robert 
Morris: Revolutionary Financier” 

Whether or not one accepts all of Merrill Jensen’s views with re- 
spect to America’s condition during the postwar era, his The New 
Nation: A History of the United States During the Confederation, 
1781-1789 ‘"* lightens the dark picture painted by John Fiske of the 
“Critical Period.” ° William Frank Zornow has given us a series of 
articles concerning interstate relations,'‘® and other writers have thrown 
light on general conditions,‘ various individuals,’** particular areas,’ 
and special problems.’* 
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The whole problem of economics and democracy has received much 
attention. Robert E. Brown, Charles Beard and the Constitution: A 
Critical Analysis of “An Economic Interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion” *** has challenged the soundness of Beard’s investigation of the 
economic origins of the Constitution and a host of writers stimulated 
by Beard’s death have analyzed the bases for Beard’s view. It must 
suffice here to mention only three of these.’*” What concerns us more 
directly are the factual studies of wealth *** and their correlation with 
political issues,’** as well as studies concerning aristocracy and democ- 
racy before 1790 by Robert E. Brown himself **’ and by others—as 
they relate to individuals,’*® groups,'*’ and areas.’** 

Limitations of space prevent any attempt to list the standard publi- 
cations of official documents. Researchers may obtain aid from the 
Guide to the Principal Sources for Early American History (1600- 
1800) in the City of New York, edited by Evarts B. Greene and 
Richard B. Morris.'*’ Similarly, only a few general volumes of merit 
can be listed,’”’ but the reader who wishes to go further may turn to 
the early volumes of the History of the South*** and of the New 
American Nation series,’ some of which have already been specially 
cited. There are also the standard bibliographical works, such as the 
Harvard Guide to American History,’ the Writings on American 
History,’™* and the regular lists of recent publications in the American 
Historical Review and in the Economic History Review, as well as 
Robert G. Albion’s “Writings in Maritime History,” which appear 
in American Neptune beginning with the January 1952 issue,'”’ and 
the yearly bibliography of books, beginning October 1954, in Agricul- 
tural History. 

No mention can be made of all the abstracts of doctoral disserta- 
tions put out by various universities, but it is possible to note some 
of the bibliographies and guides referring to special topics,'** par- 
ticular areas,'*’ and foreign works or sources.’** Ray Allen Billington 
tells of the “Guides to American History Manuscript Collections in 
Libraries of the United States”; ’*’ Julian P. Boyd describes the Vir- 
ginia program under way to further the work of scholars.” Clarence S. 
Brigham now offers his list of newspapers in two separate volumes,” 
and Lester J. Cappon and Stella F. Duff have indexed the Virginia 
Gazette.” Last but not least, the John Carter Brown Library and the 
American Antiquarian Society have collaborated to list many of their 
treasures in “The Colonial Scene—1602-1800".”* The enumeration 
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extends from the house and the farm to finance and welfare agencies, 
and offers explanations of such practical matters as making cider or 
cheese and curing the diseases of horses. 


In summary, one can conclude that although the years under re- 
view did not answer all the questions concerning colonial economic 
history, they provided much material to help in solving the conun- 
drums which puzzle us. The revival of interest in mercantilism and 
the attention paid to Indians probably reflect our contemporary inter- 
est in social planning and the need for knowing more about differ- 
ent civilizations. But credit seems due to the Committee on Research 
in Economic History for awakening interest in entrepreneurial activi- 
ties. Its success suggests what a foundation might accomplish if it 
sought to stimulate quantitative as well as qualitative studies. At pres- 
ent we lack adequate statistical knowledge of the colonies, and until 
We attain it we cannot see the several parts of the economy in proper 
proportion to the whole. 


Lawrence A. Harper, University of California, Berkeley 
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Recent Contributions to Economic History: 
The United States, 1789-1860 


I 


OR the period between the adoption of the Constitution and the 

outbreak of the Civil War recent contributions have been consider- 
able in amount and particularly notable for a high degree of con- 
centration on the relationship between government and the economy. 
In 1945 a reader of the literature in the field would have found little 
to warn him against the assumption that the statesmen and legislators 
of the ante-bellum republic were faithful adherents, particularly in 
the economic field, of the Jeffersonian doctrine that that government 
is best which governs the least. Current scholarship, however, has 
forced a revision of this traditional view; and it is now clear that 
American governments intervened actively on a wide range of eco- 
nomic questions and in varied and complex interrelations with the 
activities of individuals and corporations. This significant correction 
has resulted in large part from two related shifts in the direction of 
research that have given increased attention to the economic role of 
state, and even local, authorities as contrasted with that of the na- 
tional government, and to the promotive as contrasted with the reg- 
ulatory functions of government. 

The new emphasis on the role of state governments is to a remark- 
able degree the product of an essay in the planning of research. The 
Committee on Research in Economic History, noting that the state 
governments of the period had exercised a wider range of economic 
functions than the national government but had received less atten- 
tion from economic historians, stimulated the preparation of studies 
of the relation between the government and the economy in four 
states. The resulting volumes—on Massachusetts, Commonwealth, by 
Oscar and Mary Flug Handlin; on Pennsylvania, Economic Policy 
and Democratic Thought, by Louis Hartz; on Missouri, Economic 
Policy in a Western State, by James Neal Primm; and on Georgia, 
Constructive Liberalism, by Milton $. Heath *—form a massive and 
significant contribution. The Committee imposed no pattern of uni- 
formity, and the four books show marked differences in method and 


1Qscar and Mary Flug Handlin, Commonwealth, A Study of the Role of Government in 
the American Economy: Massachusetts, 1774-1861 (New York: New York University Press, 
1947); Louis Hartz, Economic Policy and Democratic Thought: Pennsylvania, 1776-1860 
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substance, though all confirm the finding of extensive state activity in 
both promotional and regulatory fields. 

Hartz on Pennsylvania is particularly notable for clarity and bold- 
ness of organization; and its table of contents, which sets off “The 
State as Promoter and Entrepreneur” against “The State as Regulator” 
with “The Mixed Corporation” and “The Public Works” as chapters 
under the former heading, might well serve as an outline for the en- 
tire discussion. On the side of promotion, the book records the transi- 
tion from an almost unchallenged reliance on state or mixed enter- 
prise for major improvements in transportation to the belief that the 
work could and should be done by the private corporation, a shift 
culminating in the year 1857 with the sale of the greater part of the 
state works and the adoption of a constitutional amendment prohibit- 
ing investment by local authorities in internal improvement com- 
panies. The author traces the process by which individualistic argu- 
ments used against the corporation in the early part of the period were 
turned before its close into arguments for the protection of corpora- 
tions from government regulation or government competition. His 
interest is in the “Policy” and “Thought” of his title rather than in 
economic facts; and economists are likely to feel that his section on 
“Issues in Local Investment,” for example, would have profited by 
the inclusion of a usable total of such investment and an indication of 
the relative amounts of local government and private subscription 
to the stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

The Handlins start with the old Puritan concept of Commonwealth 
and note that this implied at the beginning of the period a wide- 
spread belief in the state’s “concern with the entire productive sys- 
tem.” But the weight of the revolutionary debt and the reluctance to 
increase taxation made it difficult for the state to engage directly in 
the ventures which the early theory would have justified, and the 
corporations originally chartered as instruments of this common pur- 
pose developed increasing powers and rights of their own. On the 
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other hand, the same forces drew the state government “into more 
vigorous action in the interest of humanitarian legislation.” Thus the 
book, which treats Massachusetts history with a firm touch based in 
part on Oscar Handlin’s earlier work on Boston’s Immigrants, traces 
the transition from Commonwealth to the regulatory or, as the authors 
insist on calling it, “the police state.” 

Primm on Missouri follows in general Hartz’s emphasis on thought 
and policy, though in his frontier state the policy of public aid to rail- 
roads reached its height of activity in the decade in which Pennsyl- 
vania abandoned it. On the other hand, Heath on Georgia chooses a 
different scope and method, and admits a profusion of evidence on 
economic background as well as on political decisions and on the 
consequences as well as the motivations of government action. Except 
for the major field of plantation slavery, which receives slight treat- 
ment because it occasioned relatively little direct government interven- 
tion, the work would come close to serving as a general economic his- 
tory of Georgia from its founding as the last of the thirteen colonies 
to the Civil War. Particularly noteworthy is its treatment of the state’s 
land policy, which made use of lotteries as the basis for homesteading; 
of its banking policy, with the notable experiment of the Central 
Bank, which Heath puts in a new light; and of its improvement policy, 
which demonstrated its strength on the eve of the Civil War, as the 
strategically placed state railroad became a financial as well as a de- 
velopmental success. Economists will be particularly grateful to the 
author for the tables relating receipts and expenditures in these three 
major areas to the remainder of the state’s budget. 

One aspect of the relationship between the state and the economy has 
been treated, over a somewhat longer time span, in John W. Cadman 
Jr.’s study of The Corporation in New Jersey.” Lee Benson has broken 
new ground in his Merchants, Farmers, & Railroads, which also runs 
beyond the period under review, with his demonstration that demands 
for the regulation of “business” have often come not from “agrarians” 
or other outsiders but from rival business interests; and David M. 
Ellis describes the conflicts of Landlords and Farmers in his compre- 
hensive study of the agriculture of the Hudson-Mohawk region.’ 


2 John W. Cadman, Jr., The Corporation in New Jersey, Business and Politics, 1791-1875 
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For the same state, the articles by Beatrice G. Reubens on the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company present a foretaste of a larger work on the 
relation between the government and the economy in New York.* 
Fifty Million Acres by Paul Wallace Gates is an admirable study, ex- 
tending beyond our period, of the struggles of speculators, settlers, 
and railroads for Kansas land and their relations to both state and 
federal policy.” Elgin Williams’ monograph on land traffic in Texas 
is also related to national as well as Texan decisions; and it is pre- 
sented under a title derived from a letter of Sam Houston, The Animat- 
ing Pursuits of Speculation, that reflects a characteristically American 
linkage of statecraft and boosterism.° 





II 


The most obvious promotional activity of governments, though by 
no means the only one, was in the field of internal improvements. On 
this subject, the volume of recent work, in addition to its treatment 
in the four state studies, is very considerable. A paper in the Tasks 
has made available the indispensable .igures and the general conclu- 
sions of Heath’s unpublished pioneering study of state and local aid 
to railroads in the ante-bellum South.‘ Among monographs devoted 
to particular improvements, Walter S. Sanderlin’s Great National 
Project puts the story of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal in a more 
understandable, as well as a more charitable, light; and Philip D. 
Jordan adds new material on The National Road, though his interest 
is in the romance of his story rather than in its economics.* Harry 
Pierce’s excellent study of public aid to New York railroads is a con- 
tribution to the still largely unworked field of local government en- 
couragement to internal improvements, though his more picturesque 
stories of county and township generosity belong to a later period; and 
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an article on Baltimore’s railroad investments examines the more im- 
perial ventures of an ambitious city. Robert R. Russel has traced the 
extraordinarily complex history of isthmian and transcontinental com- 
munications in the federal politics of the period.’® Other contributions 
include re-examinations of the federal debate and decisions from 
Gallatin to Jackson, an article on the Virginia system of mixed enter- 
prise, and an analysis of the revulsion against public aid that took place 
in some parts of the country, though not in all, before the end of the 
period under review.’ From these and other studies * there emerges 
the indication of a very widespread demand for transportation facili- 
ties before they could be provided by prudent private capital, a fairly 
general disregard of ideological considerations in the choice of means, 
and a surprising variety of expedients for uniting governmental and 
individual initiative. A recent reviewer of the literature in the field 
has found this linking of public and private effort sufficiently charac- 
teristic to be described as “The American System.” 

Internal improvements play a part, but only a part, in Edward C. 
Kirkland’s broadly conceived and richly detailed story of New Eng- 
land’s transportation development, of which the first volume corre- 
sponds roughly with the period considered in the present article.” 
The narrative moves readily between the councils of the railroad presi- 
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dents and those of state legislators and municipal leaders, throwing 
light on each. Kirkland’s preference appears to be rather on the side 
of what he calls the “dowager railroads” exploiting quickly profitable 
routes than on that of the more developmental enterprises that were 
always crying for public aid, though he cannot withhold his admira- 
tion for the extraordinary municipal exertions of Portland, Maine, 
which was able to send a through train to the Great Lakes before any 
of its larger Atlantic rivals. For an area on the other side of the con- 
tinent, The Old Oregon Country by Oscar O. Winther provides an- 
other valuable regional transportation history.’® 

The second word in Kirkland’s title, Men, Cities and Transportation, 
calls attention to what George Rogers Taylor has described as the 
“municipal mercantilism” of commercial centers competing for su- 
premacy like Greek city-states.’ Monographs have described the 
rivalries between Philadelphia and Baltimore and between Chicago 
and St. Louis, and a third will compare the responses of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Boston to the challenge of the Erie Canal." 

Another variant on the theme of improvements is represented by 
Forest G. Hill’s book on the army engineers, which traces the func- 
tions of the corps as a planning agency and service organization and 
shows how many of its members left public employment to become 
the indispensable leaders in railroad development. The author’s prin- 
cipal thesis is the importance of the government’s contribution to 
technology at the time when West Point was the country’s only engi- 
neering school."* W. Turrentine Jackson’s Wagon Roads West de- 
scribes another case in which the federal government promoted de- 
velopment under the guise of military activity; and one of the themes 
developed in Felicia J. Deyrup’s study of the Arms Makers of the 
Connecticut Valley is that of the transition from a situation in which 
the government was the major source of technical knowledge and 
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direction to one in which the private manufacturers were able to pro- 
vide their own technology.” 

Another major field of relationships between the government and 
the economy is suggested by the title of Bray Hammond’s Banks and 
Politics in America.’ The author declares in his first paragraph that 
he is neither economist ‘nor historian, but his work is one of the major 
contributions of the decade to economic history. It has the unmistakable 
flavor of a book long meditated and long lived with, and it is big 
enough to have room for revealing incident as well as figures and for 
frank indications of the sources of some of the author’s convictions 
and prejudices, as an official for many years of a modern central bank- 
ing institution and as the son of a bank cashier who wore a gold 
waistcoat during the campaign of 1896 to show his disapproval of 
Bryan and free silver! In Hammond’s view the “agrarian debtor,” 
who has figured so prominently in the conventional accounts of the 
period, is almost entirely a myth, since most farmers of the time—un- 
like those of Bryan’s day—had not yet learned to rely on borrowed 
money. Instead, the most eager borrowers and therefore the most in- 
sistent advocates of easy credit were from the class of rising business- 
men on the make; and their growing dominance in the economy and 
the politics of the nation is a major theme of the book. 

A large part of the volume is devoted to the bank war that cul- 
minated in Andrew Jackson’s veto of the bill to recharter the Second 
Bank of the United States. On this its position may be defined by com- 
parison with another work on the subject that is written with compara- 
ble verve and skill but with less economic content, and that, like it, 
received a Pulitzer prize in history—The Age of Jackson, by Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr.”* To the question, Who killed the bank? each gives 
a characteristic reply. The conventional answer is that recharter was 
defeated by western and southern agrarians, though with some am- 
biguity as to whether their opposition was based on a belief in hard 
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money and no bank credit or by the desire for soft money and easier 
credit. Schlesinger, on the other hand, gives the leading role to eastern 
workingmen opposing the great monopoly, while Hammond, though 
admitting the importance of agrarian hard-money sentiment, finds 
the decisive source of the bank’s defeat in the unremitting hostility of 
rival bankers jealous of its supremacy and resentful of the restraints 
imposed by it in the exercise of central banking functions. In par- 
ticular he brings a wealth of evidence to bear to establish the role of 
the New York banks and the significance of the struggle for power 
between Wall Street and Chestnut Street. 

Another touchstone to the spirit of the two works is to be found in 
the authors’ use of a modern analogy. Schlesinger’s book is based 
largely on the view of Andrew Jackson as a nineteenth-century 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, fighting for his New Deal against the same 
characteristic enemies; and it gives little attention to issues such as 
internal improvements, on which the attitudes of its two heroes are 
less easy to reconcile. To Hammond, on the other hand, it is Jackson’s 
bitter opponent, Nicholas Biddle, who shows the courage and vision 
of a Roosevelt in the attempt to use the bank as a great instrument of 
national development—and that, as has been pointed out,” at a time 
when it had lost its status as an official national institution! 

Attention to these two volumes should not obscure the scholarly 
contributions of Walter B. Smith’s meticulously objective study of The 
Second Bank, which includes a careful account of its operations under 
its Pennsylvania charter, or of Fritz Redlich’s work on The Molding 
of American Banking, which contains a thoughtful and provocative 
description of Nicholas Biddle as “perhaps . . . the world’s first con- 
scious central banker.” ** The quotation illustrates the author’s inten- 
tion, expressed in the subtitle “Men and Ideas,” to interpret the 
contributions of individual American bankers. The more distinctive 
contributions of these volumes, however, lie in their rigorous applica- 
tion of the distinction between “money banks” and “country banks” 
and in their constant use of comparison with European experience. 
With Redlich’s valuable chapter on “Investment Banking” should be 
read Ralph W. Hidy’s book of The House of Baring, a business history 
that throws light on the relationships during the entire period between 
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the financial worlds of Europe and America.** None of these studies 
does much to change the conventional picture of Middle Western 
banking in the so-called “wildcat” period, but a hint in an essay by 
Harold F. Williamson and the findings of Carter H. Golembe’s un- 
published dissertation suggest that the much-criticized banks of the 
area may have performed a significant role in the promotion of 
development.” 

In a decade of writing that has done so much to modify our inter- 
pretation of American economic thought, the appearance early in 1946 
of the first two volumes of Joseph Dorfman’s Economic Mind in 
American Civilization was an important event.”* This is a work of 
uncompromising scholarship, of which Books II and III are relevant 
to the present review. Though the author refuses to underline his 
generalizations, trusting that the reader will derive them for himself 
from the compactly presented material on the economic viewpoints of 
a very large number of individuals, his pages show that he is thor- 
oughly aware both of the widespread acceptance of the idea of the 
promotive state and of the strength of the “free enterprise” and entre- 
preneurial elements in the Jacksonian movement. He also gives explicit 
warning against the simpler sectional explanations of differences in 
economic policy, and later writers would have profited if they had 
heeded his warning against regarding all the “labor” literature and 
all the “workingmen’s” movements of the time as reflecting the views 
of wage earners in the modern sense. 

“The reports of Hamilton in 1790 and 1791,” said Dorfman, “taken 
together, constitute a theoretical plan which is just beginning to be 
appreciated.” The bicentennial year of Hamilton’s birth has since 
brought out a greater flood of appreciation. Louis M. Hacker’s vol- 
ume on Alexander Hamilton in the American Tradition is frankly 
presented as a tract for our own times written to convey “the message 
of Alexander Hamilton to the United States today.” To Hacker the 
message is twofold: “the encouragement of private initiative and 
the maintenance of sound fiscal policy.” To make the first point, in the 
face of the planning and protectionist elements in the Report on 
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Manufactures, he finds it necessary to argue that the government aid 
there demanded was to be only a temporary device largely, if not en- 
tirely, for the purpose of defense against the protectionism of other 
nations.”’ To Broadus Mitchell, on the other hand, who fully shares 
Hacker’s admiration of Hamilton as statesman and economist, it 
seems clear that the guidance and tutelage he had in mind for the 
economy was to be of much longer duration. The first volume of 
Mitchell’s major biography of Hamilton has already appeared, cover- 
ing vividly the early life and war years; and economic historians will 
await with still greater interest the second volume that will deal with 
the period of Hamilton’s work in the field of economic statesman- 
ship.” Meanwhile a bicentennial volume edited by Richard B. Morris 
makes readily available a well-chosen collection of Hamilton’s writings. 
In this economists will find, along with passages outlining the 
magnificent “imperial design” of the great reports, such lesser essays 
in their field as the lecture on incidence addressed to the frontier 
farmers to assure them that a tax on the whisky they produced could 
harm them only if they were heavier drinkers than their compatriots.” 

Hamilton’s great successor and rival in the Treasury, Albert Gallatin, 
was also on the opposing side in the controversy over the excise tax. 
His recent biography by Raymond Walters, Jr.’ devotes two chapters 
to his relationship to the Whisky Rebellion, though it gives more em- 
phasis to Gallatin’s later confession of error than to the economic 
grievances of his corn-raising neighbors in western Pennsylvania. It is 
of great value to have a full and scholarly biography of a man whose 
long life in the successive roles of “frontier businessman,” Secretary 
of the Treasury, and New York City banker covered so great a span 
of our economic development. Walters’ subtitle describes his Jefier- 
sonian hero as “Financier and Diplomat.” Economic historians may 
regard the author as more completely at home with his subject in the 
second rather than the first of these roles, and they will wonder why 
he devoted less than a chapter to Gallatin’s concern with internal im- 
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provements, which included the sponsorship of the National Road and 
the writing of the historic “Report on Roads and Canals.” 

The Transportation Revolution by George Rogers Taylor is notable 
for the use that it makes of the most recent findings on the role of 
governments in the promotion of development and for its own con- 
tributions toward their interpretation. It provides a comprehensive 
general history of the nonagricultural sectors of the economy for the 
period 1815-1860; and it finds its unifying theme, as the title indicates, 
in the pervasive influence of the changes wrought by the canals, the 
steamboats, and the railways.” 


II 


If these are the fields of special emphasis, other areas of economic 
history have received relatively little attention in the period since 1945. 
Even on the question of the relations between the government and the 
economy, it is notable that there have been no significant general 
works in the great traditional areas of land and tariff policy. Histories 
of individual industries, which have formed so large a part of the 
output of economic historians in this and in other countries, take a 
much less conspicuous place in recent publications. The one really 
notable exception is Louis C. Hunter’s “economic and technological 
history” of Steamboats on the Western Rivers.** The book is compre- 
hensive and richly documented; though it gives ample play to the 
picturesque aspects of its colorful topic, it is organized in terms of an 
economist’s questions, with its main headings “The Steamboat as an 
Economic Instrument” and “The Steamboat as a Business Institution.” 
The same author’s contribution to the Williamson volume on heavy 
industries, like that of Constance McLaughlin Green on the lighter 
industries, is also the result of fresh research in the field.**’ Robert 
Luther Thompson’s history of the early decades of the telegraph in- 
dustry,** though making no pretense to economic analysis, is of interest 
to the economists because of the vividness with which it reflects the 
protagonists’ views of the “battles,” “races,” and “wars” over various 
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routes and areas before what the author calls “the era of methodless 
enthusiasm” gave way to an agreement between companies in 1857 
that was a prelude to the later consolidation under Western Union. 
Pearce Davis, in The Development of the American Glass Industry, 
gives four of its twelve chapters to the period under review and devotes 
them largely to a detailed consideration of the effects of tariff policy 
on an industry that had little claim to comparative advantage.* 
Among regional industrial histories, a large part of the volume on the 
Arms Makers of the Connecticut Valley deals with the period before 
the Civil War; as do smaller parts of William Gates, Jr.’s lively story of 
Boston investments in Michigan copper; of Agnes M. Larson’s History 
of the White Pine Industry in Minnesota and Robert F. Fries’s some- 
what less tightly packed study of the same industry in Wisconsin, 
each of which notes the early transfer of capital and techniques and 
personnel from Maine and other eastern areas; and of Martha Taber’s 
volume on The Cutlery Industry in the Connecticut Valley, which 
contains a useful chapter on the transition “From Craftsman to En- 
trepreneur.” *° 

An Agricultural History of the Genesee Valley, 1790-1860, by Neil 
Adams McNall, is an important contribution to another field little 
cultivated in recent writing.*’ The McNall study combines the merits 
of richly detailed knowledge of a limited area and of constant atten- 
tion to the points at which its development resembled or differed from 
that of other farming areas in the northern United States. Of par- 
ticular interest are the accounts of the methods by which land was 
sold by the agents of the large proprietors, which included the device 
of exchange for the settler’s old farm in New England; of the rise and 
survival of tenancy on the great holdings of the Wadsworth family, 
which competed with the more common pattern of small ownership; 
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and of the development after 1830 of a system of farm mortgages. 
One chapter analyzes the way in which construction of the Erie Canal 
first created the opportunity for wheat farming in the area and then 
reduced its advantages by its encouragement of western competition. 

Social-economic history has also been somewhat out of fashion dur- 
ing recent years. The most important work in the field is The South- 
ern Country Store by Lewis E. Atherton.** Emphasizing “the essen- 
tially petty capitalistic nature of southern civilization,” the author de- 
scribes the competition between the factor, who served mainly the 
larger planters, and the country storekeeper, whose dealings were 
mainly with smaller planters and farmers. The book defines the place 
of the storekeeper in southern society; and it analyzes the functions 
of the store as a source of goods, as a marketing agent for farm crops, 
and as a source of credit in an economy dependent on a system of 
credit which the author describes as universal, generous, and costly. 
Herbert Weaver’s monograph on Mississippi Farmers, 1850-1860 
demonstrates how much can be done by painstaking use of the 
manuscript Census to throw light on occupational structure and even 
on changes in wealth. His findings indicate that both the planters and 
the much more numerous small farmers were making notable gains 
during this decade. In addition to these works of academic and 
scholarly social history, a number of more popular books contain 
materials for social history and convey much of the flavor of the eco- 
nomic life of the time. Among them are Gerald Carson’s evocative 
description of The Old Country Store and the volumes in which Jared 
Van Wagenen, Jr. celebrates The Golden Age of Homespun of the 
pioneer farm and Hannah Josephson describes the lives of early mill- 
owners and mill hands under the title of The Golden Threads. 

In a period in which the labor movement holds a more powerful 
place than ever before in the business economy but attracts less emo- 
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tional sympathy as spokesman for the underdog, little has been done 
to supplement the work of Norman Ware’s Industrial Worker, 1840- 
1860 in relating the history of labor organization to the currents of 
economic and ideological change; and no attempt comparable to the 
earlier English work of the Hammonds has been made to interpret 
in broad humanitarian terms the life of the American “town” and 
“village laborer” during our industrial revolution. In the meanwhile 
Philip S. Foner has presented a history of the labor movement up to 
the foundation of the American Federation of Labor, of which nearly 
half deals with the period under review. In this he describes the or- 
ganization of the early trade unions and a great variety of popular 
political movements and demonstrations as all representing the 
achievements of “the working class.” “* Backwoods Utopias by Arthur 
Eugene Bestor, Jr. and Great Basin Kingdom by Leonard J. Arrington 
are notable contributions to what used to be called the history of 
“isms.” ** Bestor presents “the communitarian point of view” in intel- 
ligible relationship to the thought of the time and recounts with ob- 
jectivity and full knowledge the experience of both the religious and 
the Owenite communities. Arrington’s book, which has just been pub- 
lished, is a full-scale economic history of Mormonism, which the au- 
thor describes as “‘a sister movement” to communitarianism but which 
built its Zion in a great geographical region rather than in a few 
isolated villages. The chapters relevant to the present review analyze 
the nature of “Mormon planning” before and “during the first forma- 
tive years in the Great Basin” and its accomplishments in the coloniza- 
tion of a forbidding area. Writing with full awareness of recent dis- 
cussions of the relation between the government and the economy, 
Arrington demonstrates the pervasiveness of the central control exer- 
cised by the church authorities and also their ingenuity in harnessing 
private initiative for the common cause through such devices as indi- 
vidual “stewardship” and mixed enterprise. 

In general, however, the writing of recent years has tended to con- 
centrate on the dominant rather than on the aberrant forms of eco- 
nomic organization. If account is taken of the great increase of work 
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in the field of business history, which is the subject of Hutchins’ re- 
view, it is possible to discern a distinct shift in emphasis from social 
protest. and “the condition of the working classes” toward a closer 
examination—though not always celebration—of the sources and nature 
of economic success and leadership. 


IV 


If it is of interest to note the relative decline in certain of the tradi- 
tional fields of economic history, it is perhaps even more interesting 
to examine the progress made in certain areas of special current em- 
phasis. Economic historians have recently been urged to make greater 
and more systematic use of quantitative data, to employ the concepts 
of economic analysis more explicitly and with greater rigor, and to 
relate their work more consciously to the problem of economic de- 
velopment.” 

It is of course recognized that the proliferation of economic time 
series, developed largely by students of the business cycle, provides 
new materials of great significance for the economic historian con- 
cerned with modern times. It may be said, however, that economic 
historians have not in all cases been alert to seize the new opportuni- 
ties, and conversely, that the students of the cycle, in their elaboration 
of a new methodology, have not always made full use of the con- 
tributions of the more traditional economic history. The attempt to 
combine the two arts, in a “quantitative-historical” method, using both 
“literary” sources and statistics, has made greater advance in its ap- 
plication to the economic history of Great Britain in this period than 
to that of the United States. 

The recent emphasis in quantitative studies on “economic growth” 
affords still greater prospect of enrichment of economic history, though 
without giving complete assurance of mutual understanding between 
those who write history in prose and those who write history in time- 
series. For the period from 1789 to 1861, the basic data are far from 
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satisfactory; and there is still occasion to recall the warning expressed 
by Simon Kuznets, in his 1952 JourNat article on estimates of national 
income, against striving to fill a statistical vacuum where the essential 
materials do not exist.*° Since that time, however, there have been ad- 
vances both in the collection and the interpretation of data. Raymond 
Goldsmith, in his meticulous work on capital accumulation, considers 
it possible to use as benchmarks Blodget’s estimates of American 
wealth in 1805 and the census figures of 1850.*° A concerted attempt 
to improve nineteenth-century statistics was made at the 1957 meeting 
of the Conference on Research in Wealth and Income held in co- 
operation with the Economic History Association under the chairman- 
ship of Harold F. Williamson. Its most definitive contribution was 
perhaps a complete revision of the balance of payments from 1790 
to 1900, of which Douglass C. North prepared the part dealing with 
the period relevant to the present review. This replaces the familiar 
estimates of Bullock, Williams, and Tucker with new figures that 
embody both the increase in information and the refinement of con- 
cepts in the field. Other papers filled in gaps in our knowledge of 
commodity output and of the contribution of trade and government 
sectors to the national income. H. Jerome Cranmer presented a first 
estimate of total investment in canals, allocating the figures to particu- 
lar years to permit cyclical comparison; but the corresponding paper 
on railway investment reached the conclusion that such an estimate 
was not yet possible in this larger field. The session registered an im- 
pressive though uneven advance, and the volume presenting its results 
is eagerly awaited.” 

Now as always the quality and effectiveness of economic historians 
depend largely on the degree to which they are concerned with the 
major questions of economic organization, but it cannot be said that 
the recent pleas for more explicit use of theoretical tools have as yet 
resulted in very great changes in the published work. One opportunity 
to test some of the new suggestions is provided by the question of the 
profitability of plantation slavery in the South. The subject has recently 
been examined in The Peculiar Institution by Kenneth Stampp and 
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in a 1958 article by Alfred H. Conrad and John R. Meyer.** Both 
treatments reach the conclusion that plantation slavery was about as 
profitable as the alternative uses to which the owners’ capital might 
have been put, and the article goes so far as to calculate rates of return 
on male and female slave property. Both agree, not very surprisingly, 
that the high prices paid for slaves in the 1850’s were a sign of the 
strengti rather than the weakness of the system, and that the in- 
crease was in part due to increases in the productivity of slave labor. 
On this last point the article registers a distinct advance over previous 
discussions of the relation between slave and cotton prices by present- 
ing an index taking account of the essential third factor of production 
per slave. Stampp’s primary interest is not in economics. On the other 
hand, Conrad and Meyer regard their effort as an example and test 
of the progress to be made by framing historical questions in terms of 
rigorously stated economic concepts. Demographers may question 
whether the available evidence is strong enough to support the con- 
clusions as to the life expectancy of slaves and the ratio of “marketable 
children” to female slaves, economists may ask why the authors chose 
to compare southern with eastern rather than with western rates of 
return, and many readers will challenge some of their obiter dicta. 
But economists will, I believe, agree that the authors have asked the 
right questions of the data, and can hardly fail to applaud the neat- 
ness with which they have displayed the articulation of the system that 
bound together the slave-buying and the slave-selling areas of the 
plantation economy. 

Greater advance, I believe, is to be expected from the new emphasis 
on economic development. The kinship of the two fields is an ob- 
vious one. If the main concern of economic historians is with changes 
over time in the institutional factors that provide the setting for eco- 
nomic activity, those who are striving to develop or industrialize the 
so-called underdeveloped countries are engaged in a deliberate attempt 
to change these institutional factors. It would be easy, therefore, to 
suggest that economic history, particularly of the countries that have 
achieved industrialization, might be one of their most profitable fields 
of reading. Yet if they should ask for treatments of our history, or 
that of the other industrial countries that are organized expressly in 
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terms of the problems of economic development, it would be most 
difficult to suggest a list of references. In the American case the ques- 
tion is particularly relevant to the period under review, which includes 
the time of our “take-off” into industrialism and “self-sustained 
growth.” ** Materials relevant to an explanation of the American take- 
off are of course contained in many of the older books and in a 
number of recent studies. An unpublished study traces the processes by 
which innovations in transport wrought their developmental effects 
in the rest of the economy.” Because of the prominence in discussions 
of development of the questions of the sources of original capital and 
of the policy of reinvestment, particular interest attaches to Lance E. 
Davis’s studies of the financing of the early New England cotton 
mills; °? and it may be hoped that similar investigations will be ex- 
tended to the more obscure origins of manufactures in the smaller 
inland centers. Arrington’s new book on the Mormon economy is 
explicitly organized around the problem of economic development in 
a case in which the process represented an exceptionally high degree 
of deliberate planning. In Alfred G. Smith, Jr.'s work on South 
Carolina from 1820 to 1860 the unifying theme is not development but 
adjustment, the Economic Readjustment of an Old Cotton State to 
the opening up of richer cotton areas to the westward; ** but its un- 
conventionally critical view of the state’s system of “sound” banking 
follows from the application of the somewhat novel criterion of 
development. 

Under the stimulus of the current interest in the questions of de- 
velopment policy and development theory, we may well look forward 
to a more systematic re-examination of American economic history 
in these terms. Recent studies of the promotional activities of govern- 
ments are relevant to such a re-examination; but analysis of the 
effects of policies aimed directly at the encouragement of development 
forms only a part—and perhaps the easier part—of an inquiry that 
must also take account of the developmental consequences of innu- 
merable private and public decisions taken on other grounds. These 


49 Walt W. Rostow, “The Take-Off into Self-Sustained Growth,” Economic Journal, LXVI 
(Mar. 1956), 25-48. He suggests the years 1843-60 as the American “take-off.” 

50 Paul H. Cootner, “Transport Innovation and Economic Development: The Case of the 
U.S. Steam Railroads,” unpublished dissertation, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1953. 
Cited in Rostow, “The Take-Off into Self-Sustained Growth.” 

51 Lance E. Davis, “Sources of Industrial Finance: The American Textile Industry, A Case 
Study,” Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, 1X (Apr. 1957), 189-203. 

52 Alfred Glaze Smith, Jr., Economic Readjustment of an Old Cotton State, South Carolina, 
1820-1860 (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1958). 
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are questions that must be asked if the American experience is to be 
made more intelligible both to ourselves and to other nations whose 
economic development will depend, as our own has done, on a com- 
plex set of relationships between the actions of public agencies and 
private enterprise. 


Carter Goopricu, Columbia University 

















Recent Contributions to Economic History: 
The United States, 1861-1900 


HEN one reviews the literature that has appeared since 1945 

\X) relating to American economic history in the period from 1861 
to 1900, the trends of scholarly interest and investigation are not 
entirely clear. The volume of output appears to have diminished and 
the incidence of interest to have shifted. Postwar publication seems 
more notable for the appearance, in diverse fields, of some distin- 
guished monographs than for more general studies of the economy or 
its major components. It may be that the interest of scholars has 
shifted from this to other chronological periods, but it seems reason- 
ably clear that research in the history of agriculture, public policies, 
financial institutions, and the relative status of major income groups 
has declined. There is evident, on the other hand, increased interest 
in the history of business enterprise, and this concern has been re- 
flected in the appearance of numerous studies of entrepreneurship as 
well as of histories of individual corporations. It is perhaps significant 
that in this series of review articles the one exception to the chrono- 
logical division of United States history is the article devoted to 
business history. This segregation operates to relieve me of the duty of 
reviewing the new literature in a field that was obviously of great 
significance in the last four decades of the nineteenth century. I should 
say, however, that it has seemed necessary to cite or discuss some few 
works of particular significance for my analysis. 

This review does not purport to be inclusive. In national and regional 
journals, as well as in more obscure publications, one encounters a 
steady flow of competent and highly specialized studies. They furnish 
case studies and illustrations upon which sound generalization must 
rest. Happily, they are eventually listed in that model annual bibliog- 
raphy, Writings on American History, issued somewhat irregularly as 
a volume of the annual report of the American Historical Association. 

It has seemed desirable, on balance, to arrange this conspectus 
around a number of topics. Individual books do not always fit neatly 
into the categories here established or even into the period, and hence 


a few repetitions will be noted. 
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Business Fluctuations 


Economists and historians show a continuing interest in the charac- 
ter and meaning of business fluctuations of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, and have enlarged our understanding of them. The highly 
important work of Rendigs Fels,’ too little known to historians, is 
oriented to cyclical theory, but contains much descriptive material, on 
the 1870’s and 1880’s. On the depression of the 1890's, Charles Hoff- 
mann has a long and valuable article.’ Samuel Rezneck has continued 
his serial study of the social pathology of the several depressions and the 
attempts to relieve human distress.’ 

The publications of the National Bureau supply a vast amount of 
statistical data, but the sufficiency and the dependability of the figures 
vary enormously from one series to another.* 

Whether or not one views the last third of the century as a period 
of almost unrelieved deflation, he is bound to recognize the existence 
of three major troughs, each coming at about the mid-point of the 
decade. The depressions of the 1870’s and the 18go’s have been rather 
fully studied over a long period and are reasonably familiar. The de- 
pression of the mid-eighties, admittedly not as long or as severe as the 
others, has gone almost unnoticed. Its nature and consequences are 
not well understood and deserve fuller investigation. How far did this 
depression contribute to the attempts of both labor and capital in the 
period of recovery to reduce competition in their respective areas? How 
widely was the depression viewed as an “inventory recession” that be- 
tokened maturity of the economy and excess plant capacity? Is it 
related to the new foreign policy of promoting exports, and specifically 
to Blaine’s attempt to develop the Latin-American market? Can it be 
tied to the big-navy policy that began to emerge in the late 1880's? 


1 Rendigs Fels, “American Business Cycles, 1865-79,” American Economic Review, XLI 
(June 1951), 325-49; “The American Business Cycle of 1879-85,” Journal of Political 
Economy, LX (Feb. 1952), 60-75. Rendigs Fels, American Business Cycles, 1865-1897 (The 
University of North Carolina Press) is scheduled for publication May 1959. 

2 Charles Hoffmann, ‘The Depression of the Nineties,” THE JouRNAL oF Economic History, 
XVI (June 1956), 137-64. 

3 Samuel Rezneck, “Distress, Relief, and Discontent During the Depression of 1873-1878,” 
Journal of Political Economy, LVUI (Dec. 1950), 494-512; “Patterns of Thought and Action 
in an American Depression, 1882-1886," American Historical Review, LX1 (Jan. 1956), 
284-307; “Unemployment, Unrest, Relief in the United States During the Depression of 
1893-1897,” Journal of Political Economy, LX1 (Aug. 1953), 324-45. 

4It need not be said that both the National Bureau and the individual authors have ex- 
pressed appropriate caveats against indiscriminate use of the defective and unreliable statistics 
available for the nineteenth century. 
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These are the kinds of questions that need to be raised if our his- 
torical study is to tell us much about interrelationships in the whole 
culture. Business-cycle economists virtuously attempt to re-create an 
objective and quantitative picture of the course of a cycle. This is all 
to the good, so long as we recognize that their interest is less in 
economic history than in cyclical theory. 





Financial Institutions 


It is perhaps not too much to say that historians, and even economic 
historians, have dealt with the financial institutions of the late nine- 
teenth century largely in terms of the politics and policies of state 
and federal governments, or else have been content to write biographies 
of individual business entities. Except for some statistical studies, the 
macro-economic aspects have been neglected. The literature appearing 
since World War II shows little improvement in this respect. We do 
not know a great deal more now than in 1945 about the relationship 
of savings and credit institutions to capital accumulation, capital flow, 
or economic growth. 

Except for the work of Redlich ° and some sketchy histories of indi- 
vidual banks, relatively little new work has been done on either the 
theory or the practice of public and private banking in the national- 
bank period before 1913. It would take a long and considered essay 
to examine adequately the scope of Redlich’s second volume. The 
book is sui generis, it is basic, and it is doubtless known to most of 
the readers of this journal. One may point out, however, that he has 
demonstrated the inadequacy of most general works in American 
economic history by showing us the nature and the magnitude of banks 
not engaged in the issue of currency notes. 

More theoretical in content are two chapters on agitation in the 
period 1860-1913 for changes in American banking in Lloyd W. 
Mints’s History of Banking Theory.° 

We do not yet know much about the channeling of small-scale 
savings through either credit agencies or fiduciary institutions. A 
valuable contribution in this field is Allan G. Bogue’s investigation of 
the mortgage agency of J. B. Watkins, of Lawrence, Kansas.’ This 


5 Fritz Redlich, The Molding of American Banking: Men and Ideas. Part Il: 1840-1910 
(New York: Hafner Publishing Co., 1951). 

6 Lloyd W. Mints, A History of Banking Theory in Great Britain and the United States 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945). 

7 Allan G. Bogue, Money at Interest: The Farm Mortgage on the Middle Border (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1955). 
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firm found farm mortgages for insurance companies and other 
eastern investors, and eventually began to pool the risks by issuing 
debentures to the lenders. The supply of mortgage money exceeded 
the demand from good risks, and the standard of investment de- 
teriorated. The record in this case is not unique; possibly the develop- 
ment should be interpreted as evidence of excessive saving. 

A major mystery, if not indeed a scandal, in American economic 
historiography is the persistent neglect of the life-insurance business. 
Here is a major financial institution, comparable in importance to 
the banks or the public debt. Its significance, even in the late nine- 
teenth century, needs no demonstration, yet historians have generally 
ignored its existence, or treated it as comparable to the business of 
underwriting short-term property risks. 

Between 1860 and 1900 life-insurance companies first assumed im- 
portance as devices for capital mobilization, as sources for new financ- 
ing, and as instruments for concentration of control of other enter- 
prises. In those years the assets of companies operating from home 
offices in New York state alone rose from $0.024 billion to $1.723 
billion, and the larger entities became increasingly integrated with 
other financial institutions. Douglass North has studied the sources 
and methods of capital accumulation,” but no one has yet fully 
evaluated the significance of life insurance for the expansion and 
consolidation of the economy during this period. 

This synthesis doubtless must await further spadework in the rec- 
ords of individual companies. Recent years have seen the appearance 
of histories of several important companies. Some of them are almost 
worthless, but two books® so far transcend the usual limitations of 
corporate biographies as to deserve notice as contributions to the his- 
tory of the American economy. Harold F. Williamson and Orange A. 
Smalley, in their study of Northwestern Mutual Life, and Shepard B. 
Clough, in a history of Mutual Life of New York, succeed in making 
their subjects comprehensible in terms of what scholars want to know 
about the industry. Most other books are weak on changes in the 
nature and flow of investments; these works give knowledgeable 
treatment to this topic, as to others. 


8 Douglass C. North, “Capital Accumulation in Life Insurance Between the Civil War and 
the Investigation of 1905” in William Miller, ed., Men in Business (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1952). 

9 Harold F. Williamson and Orange A. Smalley, Northwestern Mutual Life: A Century of 
Trusteeship (Evanson, Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1957); Shepard B. Clough, A Cen- 
tury of American Life Insurance; A History of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, 1843-1943 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1946). 
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The growth of property underwriting was less spectacular, but even 
here the New York companies amassed by 1900 assets of $0.33 billion. 

The role of the western states as lenders has been almost ignored. 
In many states the proceeds of sales of land grants were lent either to 
the buyer of the land or to others. In a brief paper published almost 
forty years ago Joseph Schafer showed for one state the political and 
economic significance of this function,”® but his pioneering work has 
not been duplicated for other states. 

The scale and character of the export of American capital before 
1914 has attracted almost no responsible attention. The Canadian mar- 
ket was studied by Marshall and associates over twenty years ago," 
and there is a long shelf of more or less sensational and inaccurate 
books on the flow to Latin America in the twentieth century. The 
work of David M. Pletcher on American railway promoters in Mexico 
before 1911 appears to be filling one lacuna.” 

Capital imports before 1900 far exceeded exports, and over the years 
much more research has been done on them. In the last dozen years 
the period after 1875 has received much study, and special attention 
has been given to the migration of British capital into the livestock 
and mining frontiers.”* 





Industrial Production 


The new literature on industry is disappointingly scant, and it is 
easy to point out our continuing wants. Although there are notable 
exceptions, many of the recent projects have taken the form of his- 
tories of individual corporations rather than of whole industries or 
of regional sectors. 

The history of the extractive industries remains almost as neglected 
now as it was in 1945. Works before and since that date show how 
satisfying these monographs are, but they reveal also the barriers that 
the investigator must surmount. The sources, if extant, are apt to be 


10 Joseph Schafer, ‘“‘Wisconsin’s Farm Loan Law, 1849-1863," State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, Proceedings, 1920 (Madison, 1921), pp. 156-91. 

11 Herbert Marshall and others, Canadian-American Industry: A Study in International In- 
vestment (New Haven: Yale University Press and Toronto:. The Ryerson Press, 1936). 

12 David M. Pletcher, Rails, Mines and Progress: Seven American Promoters in Mexico, 
1867-1911 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958) and “The Fall of Silver in Mexico, 1870- 
1910, and its Effect on American Investments,” THE JourRNAL oF Economic History, XVIII 
(Mar. 1958), 33-55. 

13 Clark C. Spence, British Investment and the American Mining Frontier, 1860-1901 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958). The reader’s attention is directed also to several of 
the papers given at the 1956 meeting of the Economic History Association, and published in 
the December 1956 (XVI, No. 4), issue of THE JourNAL oF Economic Hisrory. 
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scattered and the mastery of them requires some specialized technical 
knowledge. 

Research on the history of the American lumber industry has largely 
concentrated on the upper lake states. Agnes Larson’s White Pine 
Industry in Minnesota“* is a model of thorough investigation, and 
Robert F. Fries’s Empire in Pine’ does a comparable job for nine- 
teenth-century Wisconsin. A more specialized monograph is Arthur R. 
Reynolds’ The Daniel Shaw Lumber Co., A Case Study of the Wis- 
consin Lumbering Frontier.'° These three books complement each 
other, as well as Paul F. Gates’s admirable Wisconsin Pine Lands of 
Cornell University “' which appeared in 1943. A useful collection of 
statistics for the whole country is Henry B. Steer’s Lumber Production 
in the United States, 1799-1946.'° We still need studies of the begin- 
ning of large-scale lumbering in the delta states and on the west 
coast, as well as studies of the industry in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia. 

The history of mining has not fared so well. William B. Gates, Jr.’s 
Michigan Copper and Boston Dollars’® focuses on the Calumet and 
Hecla Company from 1830 to 1940, but skillfully relates this enter- 
prise to competition in Michigan and the West. R. E. Barclay’s Duck- 
town Back in Raht’s Time” studies an area where copper deposits 
were more localized and mining more ephemeral. Raht was a German 
metallurgist who successfully moved into management and banking, 
and then left Tennessee, reputedly its richest citizen, to accept tech- 
nical employment with the Guggenheims. 

Lambie’s Mine to Market,” assertedly a history of coal traffic on the 
Norfolk & Western Railway, embraces so wide a range of economic 
history that it should be included here. Lambie has supplied an excel- 


14 Agnes M. Larson, History of the White Pine Industry in Minnesota (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1949). 

15 Robert F. Fries, Empire in Pine: The Story of Lumbering in Wisconsin, 1830-1900 
(Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1951). 

16 Arthur R. Reynolds, The Daniel Shaw Lumber Company: A Case Study of the Wisconsin 
Lumbering Frontier (New York: New York University Press, 1957). 

17 Paul W. Gates, The Wisconsin Pine Lands of Cornell University (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1943). 

18 Henry B. Steer, Lumber Production in the United States, 1799-1946 (Washington: 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Misc. Publication No. 669, 1948). 

19 William B, Gates, Jr., Michigan Copper and Boston Dollars (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951). 

20R. E. Barclay, Ducktown Back in Raht’s Time (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1946). 

21 Joseph T. Lambie, From Mine to Market: The History of Coa! Transportation on the 
Norfolk & Western Railway (New York: New York University Press, 1954). 
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lent account of the leadership of the eastern railroads in organizing 
the marketing and pricing, as well as in effectively controlling the 
original extraction of Appalachian soft coal. 

In contrast with the general neglect of the mining industries, the 
petroleum industry has been intensively studied. Since most of the 
books relate to individual corporations, they may more properly be 
noted as business history. A useful exception is Rister’s Oil! Titan 
of the Southwest,” which emphasizes exploration and development 
rather than refining and marketing. As the southwestern field came 
into production only in 1892, it is barely germane to this article. 

Other industries, also new in this period, have been treated recently. 
The manufacture of glass was not really industrialized until after the 
Civil War. Two excellent books trace the rapid and significant changes 
that took place.** We have, similarly, two books relating to the “new” 
industry of manufacturing electrical equipment. H. C. Passer’s Elec- 
trical Manufacturers, 1875-1900 ** deals with the various devices in a 
brief period; Arthur A. Bright, Jr. concentrates his attention on 
electrical lamps and covers the entire period down to 1947.” Both are 
concerned with the relations of technological innovation to entre- 
preneurship and other business factors. 

Another new—and old—industry likewise has a pair of recent books. 
Richard O. Cummings’ American Ice Harvests*® is subtitled, “A His- 
torical Study in Technology,” while O. E. Anderson’s Refrigeration in 
America™ covers a broader canvas by moving into the period of 
mechanical refrigeration and skillfully relating technological innova- 
tion to economic, business, and social considerations. 

In the thirty years before 1900 the public utilities became increas- 
ingly important in American society, but historians have not dealt 
at all adequately with any of them except the railroads. Thompson’s 


22 Carl C. Rister, Orl! Titan of the Southwest (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1949). 

23 Pearce Davis, The Development of the American Glass Industry (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1949) and Warren C. Scoville, Revolution in Glassmaking: Entrepreneurship 
and Technological Change in the American Industry, 1880-1920 (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948). 

“4 Harold C. Passer, The Electrical Manufacturers, 1875-1900 (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1953). 

25 Arthur A. Bright, Jr., The Electric Lamp Industry: Technological Change and Economic 
Development from 1800 to 1947 (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1949). 

26 Richard O. Cummings, The American Ice Harvests: A Historical Study in Technology, 
1800-1918 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1949). 
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excellent study of the telegraph business ** terminates with the year 
1866, and almost nothing has been done with the energy utilities. 

Other service industries are similarly slighted. Of publishing before 
1860 we know quite a little, but thereafter less and less. Of even 
greater significance to those who attach great weight to construction as 
a factor, as well as an index, of economic fluctuation is our ignorance 
of the heavy-construction industry. 


Agriculture 


From this perspective we can see that in the four decades begin- 
ning in 1860 American farming underwent radical changes. Gross 
product expanded enormously, but a much more significant evolution 
was under way. Although many diversified farms remained in opera- 
tion, specialization became relatively more important and the farmer 
was increasingly integrated into the cash-market economy. With in- 
creased specialization came greater risks, the introduction of more 
learned or complex technologies, declining labor input, greater de- 
pendence on transportation and other distributive facilities, and at every 
point a need for additional capital to scale the unit of operation ef- 
ficiently. Income, independence, and security flowed to those with the 
capital to finance the risks, the implements, and the inventories. 
Many others, dependent on credit, concentrated the risks on a small 
equity or clung to noncompetitive methods, and found their way 
through foreclosure to tenantry. Others never escaped the status of 
wage labor. 

Much of the written history of agriculture has evaded the logic of 
the deficiency of capital among farm-owner operators. If we are still 
in some measure captives of the Jeffersonian myth, perhaps it is partly 
because agricultural economists have in recent years left agricultural 
history to the historians. Earlier, indeed, the economists concentrated 
mainly on the subject of prices and purchasing power, rather than on 
problems of risk capital. At any rate, most historians seem to have 
been so deafened by the noise of agrarian politics that they have never 
taken a hard and disinterested look at the economic realities in a 
swiftly changing enterprise. It is of course true that farm commodity 
prices generally declined from 1867 to 1897. It is also true that not all 
farmers failed. As transportation costs declined and as refrigeration 


28 Robert L. Thompson, Wiring a Continent: The History of the Telegraph Industry in the 
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opened new markets, many farmers enjoyed a high standard of liv- 
ing and a satisfying return on their capital and labor.” 

One suspects that a high ratio of those who failed had either under- 
taken tillage in a subhumid zone that should have been devoted to 
grazing, or had embarked on farming without sufficient capital to 
weather a period of low prices. If the price of corn declined notoriously, 
it was partly because farmers had not had the capital to develop over 
the years beef herds or feeding enterprises sufficiently large to absorb 
the corn not used in hog production. The chronic resistance of beef 
prices to deflationary shakeouts stands as a symbol of the fact that 
beef enterprise requires a measure of risk capital that has almost 
always kept output in reasonable relation to demand. The one time 
when the cattle industry was seriously disorganized followed a short 
period of heavy inflow of foreign capital. The scale and timing of 
the ranch fad among English and Scottish capitalists were such as to 
drive up capital costs enormously to make their enterprises highly 
vulnerable to the unusual climatic and market conditions that soon 
beset them.*° 

The widespread emergence of tenantry by 1880 is familiar. Less rec- 
ognized is the appearance as early as 1860 of a large body of wage labor 
in agriculture. As early as 1860, 23 per cent of the agricultural popula- 
tion of Iowa was wage labor; in the entire country this group, as a 
fraction of the total agricultural population, reached an all-time peak 
in 1870. The magnitude and character of the group is discussed in an 
excellent paper by LaWanda Cox*' and its origins analyzed in a 
thoughtful lecture by Paul Gates.” Recent literature provides addi- 
tional testimony, not always as well comprehended by the authors, 
that the essence of the “plight of the farmer” was the inadequacy of 
his capital for the scale of enterprise that he endeavored to control. 
One recent study shows the difficulty, even when commodity prices 
were high, of financing a competitive farm.” 

29 Paul W. Gates, “Frontier Estate Builders and Farm Laborers” in Walker D. Wyman 
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In a fresh study of farm mortgages in the Middle West, Allan 
Bogue ** corrects earlier misunderstanding by showing that creditors 
were reluctant to foreclose and often too ready to lend. From the lim- 
ited evidence he offers, it appears that the costs of unimproved farm 
land were not the critical factor in determining stability and success 
of the farmer. The least stable tenure occurred among those who, by 
homesteading, got their land free and then mortgaged it for operating 
capital. 

Fred A. Shannon’s survey of American agriculture from 1860 to 
1897,” although expressing strong bias in favor of the farmer, impli- 
citly acknowledges the problem of capital deficiency and recognizes 
that the agrarian crusade was largely an effort to use political democ- 
racy to shift the costs and risks of farming to other groups. 

Not so clear in its understanding of economic realities is Merrill 
Jarchow’s descriptive history of Minnesota agriculture before 1885.*° 
This work is valuable as a survey of shifting crop patterns and of the 
introduction of farm machinery, but it is weak on the economic deter- 
minants. John S. Spratt’s splended Road to Spindletop, subtitled “Eco- 
nomic Change in Texas, 1875-1901,” ** on the other hand, shows 
clearly how the scarcity of operator capital and of labor conditioned 
the transition to an almost universal crop of cash cotton. 

The last dozen years have seen the publication of a few other dis- 
tinguished monographs on American agriculture. Reynold M. Wik’s 
Steam Power on the American Farm”* represents far more than a 
study of technology, for it throws much light on the problems of or- 
ganizing, manning, managing, and financing efficient farms. With the 
introduction of steam power, largely controlled by custom-job contrac- 
tors, the farmer lost some of his independence, but was enabled to re- 
duce his unit costs without finding new capital to acquire his own 
implements. 

Studies of several “staple industries” show the technical advantages 
of combining in one monograph the analysis of both cultivation and 
processing of a particular crop. Vincent Carosso’s California Wine 
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Industry * emphasizes the problems that confronted the industry and 
traces some of the attempted solutions. J. Carlyle Sitterson’s Sugar 
Country * ranges over the two-hundred-year history of the cane indus- 
try of the Gulf States, where production and processing were long 
united under the same management. Another model study is Nannie 
M. Tilley’s Bright Tobacco Industry, 1860-1929."" This exhaustive anal- 
ysis traverses the cultivation, marketing, and manufacture of a crop 
that came into prominence only after the Civil War. As economic, 
social, and agricultural history this work is a masterpiece of research 
and interpretation. 

A somewhat different type of volume is Wentworth’s America’s 
Sheep Trails.” Gathered by an enthusiastic but not uncritical student, 
here is a valuable compendium of information on the sheep-raising 
industry. Arranged as a series of topical essays, the book succeeds in 
some measure in relating the subjects historically to political, economic, 
geographical, and technological forces. 





Labor and Immigration 


During the years of the long depression one had the feeling that 
scholars were busily studying the history of American labor in all its 
aspects. If this impression was correct, it appears that interest has 
shifted to other subjects, for publications since World War II in this 
field and period are few. The quality is, however, high. Rendigs 
Fels’s study of wages on a Tennessee railroad * represents a successful 
combination of history and analytical theory into a model quantita- 
tive study. Donald L. McMurry’s Great Burlington Strike of 1888 ** 
is not only exhaustive but rests on a fair perspective of the values and 
assumptions of labor and management at the time. Lloyd Ulman’s 
Rise of the National Trade Union * is a major contribution to the his- 
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tory of organized labor in the United States in this period. The author 
examined five large unions, and while he tends to emphasize internal 
structure and administration, he offers a terminal chapter of theoretical 
analysis. 

Several younger scholars have contributed importantly to a better 
understanding of the relationship of immigration and American labor. 
The curious neglect of later British immigration is remedied by 
Berthoft’s British Immigrants in Industrial America,” a book that 
evidences wide research and offers some fruitful comparisons with 
other national groups. C. K. Yearley, Jr.’s study of Britons in the Amer- 
ican labor movement “ supplies some useful information but seems to 
have been issued prematurely. The insights of Charlotte Erickson’s 
American Industry and the European Immigrant * make this book a 
distinguished addition to the literature of immigration and American 
labor. For those who like their labor history partisan, Philip Taft’s 
recent book on the early A.F. of L. may be noted.” 


Product Distribution 


Since 1945 little new work on distribution has appeared. Harold 
Barger’s solidly empirical attempt to quantify” is probably more 
successful where it deals with the twentieth century than with the 
nineteenth. For the period before 1900 this study has the same limita- 
tions that characterize other analyses based on incomplete or uncertain 
data. 

Little study of commercial intermediaries has been undertaken, but 
at retail level we have two specialized books of real merit, Twyman’s 
Marshall Field®* (to 1906) and Emmet and Jauck’s study of Sears, 
Roebuck.” 
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Transportation 


New publications in the history of transportation have been devoted 
largely to studies of railroad regulation that have here been treated as 
works on public policy, and to monographs on the business history of 
individual railroads. Comparative studies of competitive routes or 
modes, or of developments in suppressing competition, are notably few. 
Some exceptions may be noted. Edward C. Kirkland’s Men, Cities 
and Transportation ** is properly subtitled “A Study in New England 
History, 1820-1900,” for it is much more comprehensive than a mere 
history of transportation. Julius Grodinsky’s craftsmanlike lowa Pool” 
(1870-1884) leaves something to be desired, but still shows the useful- 
ness of a functional case study that transcends the boundaries of a 
single corporation. Grodinsky’s Jay Gould *° is an even more ambitious, 
critical, and challenging contribution to railroad history. 

The period after the Civil War was the classic age of railroad pene- 
tration of the economy and of relative decline in most other modes of 
transportation for intermediate and long distances. A new, growth in- 
dustry, the railroads showed much imagination and flexibility in adapt- 
ing to diverse conditions, capturing existing traffic, and fostering new. 
It was equally successful in finding new capital for innovation, ex- 
pansion, standardization, and improvement. As its service became 
progressively universal, and generally competitive, charges were driven 
down so that by 1goo it occupied a more or less benignly monopolistic 
position except in the few hauls where water transport had marked 
advantages. 

Some of the best and some of the worst economic history appearing 
in the postwar period lies in the field of railroad history. The defects 
arise, it appears, not so much because companies sponsoring cor- 
porate histories intend to mislead the public, as because the persons 
to whom preparation is assigned are often incompetent. The end re- 
sult is the production of a stream of sloppy and superficial books that 
contribute to public confusion of antiquarianism with scholarship. 

Happily, railroad history continues to attract serious and competent 
scholars. The meetings of the Lexington Group show that there is a 
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widespread interest in the industry and in the scholarly profession in 
supporting honest railroad history. 

The book-length studies of individual railroad lines perhaps prop- 
erly fall in the realm of business history, although the good ones, 
such as Overton’s Gulf to Rockies,”* embrace more than the history of 
the corporation. 

A useful handbook that is a model of exhaustive and precise 
scholarship is The American Railroad Network, 1861-1890, by Taylor 
and Neu.” The careful maps and text in this work are designed to 
show the extent, at the opening of the Civil War, of physical con- 
nections between railroads which, on an ordinary map, appear to join. 
To compile these maps the authors had to determine the contemporary 
gauges and the existence of physical connections. Not the least useful 
part of the book is the chapter on the development of the fast freight 
lines. 

The role of the railroad in the Civil War is shown in two recent 
books, one on the North and one on the South.”* Both are sound con- 
tributions, but Black’s book on the Confederacy is perhaps more 
penetrating. Something of a sequel to it is John F. Stover’s Railroads 
of the South, 1865-1900,” a solid monograph on physical rehabilita- 
tion and on the progress of northern control and financial manage- 
ment. 

As the railway network spread, and its connections and service for 
carlot shippers improved, patterns of traffic on the internal waterways 
shifted. The lower Mississippi and the Erie Canal both reached their 
tonnage peaks in the 1880's; other canals were already falling into 
desuetude. The Great Lakes, however, only then acquired their mod- 
ern importance as a route for bulk cargoes and the railways embarked 
on aggressive competition to capture a share in the traffic to and from 
Lake Erie. 

In his Steamboats on the Western Rivers, Louis C. Hunter has 
surveyed water transportation in the Mississippi basin from its incep- 
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tion to the period of decline and decay. This exhaustive work is par- 
ticularly strong on technological innovations, but nevertheless thor- 
ough on business factors and on public policies. Already a classic, 
here is a book that reflects the highest traditions of American scholar- 
ship. 

Filling a serious gap in the history of transportation is Arthur M. 
Johnson’s excellent study of the development of petroleum pipelines 
from the beginning to the passage of the Hepburn Act in 1906." 
This subject is essentially part of the Standard Oil story, but it is also 
part of the history of the railroad business. 

The history of the express business, certainly not an insignificant 
enterprise, seems to remain the domain of the popular writer. His 
attention has run largely to the picturesque aspects of the trans-Missis- 
sippi business, but he attempts to treat the more pedestrian eastern 
traffic with the same frivolity. 

So, too, is it with the history of wagon transportation. The stage- 
coach business has been recounted endlessly, but one searches in vain 
for reliable data on farm-to-market costs, or the ton/mile rates on long 
hauls east of the high plains. Early railroad enthusiasts tended to exag- 
gerate these rates and to draw rather severe mileage limits to economic 





wagon freight. There is, on the other hand, considerable evidence, in 
obscure places, of sustained long-distance wagon hauls to metropolitan 
markets. Some iconoclastic young scholar is going to come along and 
assemble this testimony to show the vitality of wagon freight. Mean- 
while the history of wagon freight and wagon roads remains obscure. 
Turrentine Jackson’s careful Wagon Roads West® relates only to 
the trans-Mississippi region and descends only to 1869. 


Studies of Limited Areas and of Interurban Rivalries 


Economists and historians are evidently little attracted by the pos- 
sibility of investigating the total economic history of a limited geo- 
graphical area. To this generalization there are a few conspicuous 
exceptions. Richard Sheridan’s study © of south central Kansas before 
1900 examines twenty-four counties centering on Wichita and em- 
bracing its trading area. Although he has made extensive use of news- 
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papers and other local sources, his analysis is largely based on inter- 
pretations previously ventured by other scholars. In his documentation 
of the theme of boom and bust in almost every species of economic 
activity he has given us a useful case study in patterns of economic 
growth in the American West. 

A comparable study, more coherent but less inclusive, is Paul F. 
Sharp’s Whoop-Up Country. Here is a geographical unit, long since 
shattered, that transcended international boundaries by stretching 
from Montana into southern Alberta and Saskatchewan. To his anal- 
ysis of this evanescent economy Sharp brings expert knowledge of 
the ecological factors and an appropriate conceptual framework. Al- 
though not confined to economic history, the book represents a 
successful application of the areal approach. 

Though the histories of individual cities ordinarily essay coverage 
of other topics as well, the better ones contain valuable economic his- 
tory. It is impossible here to evaluate them individually, but attention 
may properly be called to the second volume of Blake McKelvey’s 
Rochester, the third volume of Pierce’s Chicago, Still’s Milwaukee, 
and Green’s Naugatuck.” Acute need is still felt for an investigation 
of the rise of Kansas City.” 

A related subject is that of rivalries for metropolitan dominance. 
Little has been done on it. In his study of Baltimore and Philadelphia 
in the period before 1860 James W. Livingood showed the utility of 
the concept of rivalry as a tool for analysis,’ and for the period 1850- 
1880 Wyatt W. Belcher has published a mature analysis of struggle 
between St. Louis and Chicago." Lee Benson’s Merchants, Farmers 
and Railroads and Edward C. Kirkland’s Men, Cities and Transporta- 
tion likewise deal with the subject. 
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Government Policies and the Economy 


It is evident that the formulation and administration of public 
policies relating to economic life in this period have not interested 
the scholar in the last dozen years any more than previously. At every 
level, from municipal to federal, one finds subjects still untouched, 
or old studies that need revision. The role of local government in 
economic activity is still almost unexplored, although it would seem 
to offer fruitful opportunities. At state level, the four studies by Hertz, 
Handlin, Heath, and Primm of individual states before 1860 demon- 
strated that this was a rich field; for the period after the Civil War, 
state activity seems no less meaningful, although admittedly more 
complex. More rewarding, perhaps, than studies of single states would 
be comparative studies of individual problems as dealt with by a 
number of states. Manuscripts in state archives and executive depart- 
ments are in better condition than a stranger to them might expect. 
Why they are not more used, especially where they are situated close 
to universities, has long puzzled me. 

We are aware that the Supreme Court of the United States kept 
itself busy reviewing state economic policies as it proceeded to give 
substantive meaning to the due-process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, but otherwise we know very little about these policies. 

Regulation of business by state judiciaries is a field still to be worked 
adequately. T. S. Berry’s revealing account in THE JouRNAL oF Eco- 
nomic History (10:30-44, May 1950) of the correlation between the 
level of business activity and the severity of antitrust decisions shows 
how rewarding an imaginative search can be. 

State efforts to stimulate immigration and railroad construction and 
to regulate railroads have long attracted scholars, and on these sub- 
jects there is a continuing flow of sophisticated and thorough anal- 
ysis.” On other subjects there is wide neglect. Take the matter of 
the administration by the states of the vast grants of land donated 
to them by the neighboring states in handling simultaneous grants 
under identical terms. How did state policies affect economic growth 
and not just the immigration of penniless squatters? 

Deficiencies in the study of state policies are more conspicuous and 
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perhaps more credible than those at federal level. For all the work 
that has been done on railroads, for example, we still lack a perspicu- 
ous and imaginative analysis of the nature and meaning of evolving 
federal policy from 1861 to 1906—or even to 1887. The reception given 
Lee Benson’s controversial book,” which emphasized the role of 
metropolitan merchants in promoting federal regulation, shows how 
far we are from agreement on the background of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Robert $. Henry’s paper “ on distortion in textbooks of 
the magnitude of railroad land grants, together with the rebuttal and 
discussion, indicates the unresolved state of scholarship on even a 
purely quantitative question. Even more controversial, because still 
largely unstudied, is the question of the economic and social effects 
of the land-grant policies followed from 1850 to 1871. 

One federal policy that has been treated in a way that is, if not 
absolutely definitive, at least comprehensive and imaginative is that 
on monopoly. Hans B. Thorelli’s massive Federal Anti-Trust Policy ™ 
understandably supplies little information that is new, and is essentially 
a secondary compendium that pulls together the economic, political, 
and legal literature on attempted federal suppression of monopoly. 
Unlike most other authors, this investigator has not been afraid to 
enter the door of the National Archives. His discoveries in the records 
of the Attorney General are valuable as showing that in the crucial 
decade of the 18go’s the federal district attorneys, in their efforts to 
enforce the law, were steadily discouraged or restrained by the office 
that calls itself the Department of Justice. 

In the field of public finance little new work has been done, al- 
though at state and municipal level there are serious deficiencies, and 
even at federal level there are still gaps. Patterson’s Federal Debt 
Management Policies, 1865-1879"* reveals little that has not been 
known, but it does assemble earlier findings to show the interrelation- 
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ships. Like most other studies of public policy, however, it is more 
adequate in dealing with the formulation than with the administra- 
tion of policy. On the actual management of debt operations in the 
market, it leaves something to be desired. 

A specialized study of strictly historical interest is Richard C. Todd’s 
Confederate Finance."* This well-documented study summarizes the 
fiscal problems confronting the South in the Civil War, and traces 
the measures adopted to finance the war, but it offers little analysis of 
the effects of those policies. 

The state of scholarship on the history of the public lands remains 
unsatisfactory. Early work tended to put an unrealistic emphasis on 
policy-making and to neglect the historical actualities that followed 
the adoption of the policies. The Turner hypothesis and the related 
myth of the Homestead Act as a portal to rich, humid land both re- 
flected this uncritical attitude. In the 1930’s a more realistic appraisal 
began to emerge, but it was oriented to ethical values or to class con- 
sciousness. The squatter was idealized and his inability to compete 
with the speculator and investor was emphasized and deplored. The 
focus of study was to inquire what private interests got the benefits 
of public policies. 

So far there has been almost no analysis of land policies and their 
administration to determine their relationship to growth and other 
macroeconomic developments. Did the prices put by the Federal 
Government on its own lands operate, in relation to the magnitude of 
its donations to states, railroads, and settlers, to stimulate genuine 
economic growth or merely conveyance of title and a little scratching 
of the soil that can hardly be called agriculture? Were the land laws 
dictated by political expediency, or were they realistically adapted to 
the economic land uses indicated by the natural environment? In in- 
dustries such as mining, range-grazing, and lumbering, where only 
large-scale enterprise was economic and where capital requirements 
were steadily increasing, why were the politicians so blind in their 
perpetuation of laws attuned to the Jeffersonian myth of the petty 
yeoman ? 

Viewing federal land policies as a study in fiscal management, what 
was the significance for the economy of the practice of using the land 
assets, instead of current tax receipts, to support education, transporta- 
tion, and other activities? 

It is Paul W. Gates, more than any other person, who has inter- 
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preted to scholars the meaning of the public land laws as they were 
actually administered. In several valuable books and a host of articles 
he has drawn attention to the extent of land entry by both speculators 
and investors and the consequent difficulty encountered after 1870 by 
squatters in search of a claim. In his latest book,” relating a number 
of conflicts over land in Kansas, Gates adds further testimony to sup- 
port his conclusion. One of these days, after sufficient data have been 
analyzed, someone is going to be able to show that in talking about 
the closing of the frontier in 1890, Frederick Jackson Turner was 
wrong by about twenty years. He was led into an error of this magni- 
tude by his uncritical use of population density as an index of the 
supply of public land. If the error has persisted in scholarly folklore, 
it is mainly because few besides Gates have troubled to examine the 
facts on the alienation of the public lands. 

When the Turner myth is finally adjusted to reality, perhaps we 
can approach the tasks of studying individual sectors of the post- 
Sumter economy and of building a more credible synthesis than has 
yet appeared. 


Tuomas LeDuc, Oberlin College 
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Recent Contributions to Economic History: 
The United States, The Twentieth Century 


NCE upon a time, or so it seems, the historiographer could 
me his discussion around outstanding works by leading 
professors. Perhaps in some fields of scholarship the time still lingers, 
but not in recent American economic history. A quick glance at 
studies applying to the twentieth century that have appeared since 
World War II shows a large array of books that vary in merit but 
include few outstanding works. Furthermore, the majority of both 
the more or less important books have been written by people who, 
to the best of my knowledge, would not call themselves economic his- 
torians. 

Exclusive of works on business or entrepreneurial subjects, over 
two hundred studies have appeared since World War II that bear 
directly upon American economic history in the twentieth century. 
In a busy life it has been impossible to read most of these books, and 
in a short article it is obviously impossible to refer individually to all 
those that reviewers have praised. The titles selected here, on the basis 
of unexplored bias, are intended merely to illustrate areas of interest. 

The perennial flood of published doctoral theses both in, and 
peripheral to, the field of economic history swells the number of 
studies. Many students write theses on economic history, but then 
through the exigencies of teaching become interested in other fields. 
Thus there is a notable lack of repetition in the names of authors. 
But published information in American economic history grows 
largely from these single ventures. 

Institutionally planned and subsidized monographs account for an- 
other large segment of the writings. Foremost among such studies are 
those of the National Bureau of Economic Research. In addition to 
numerous bulletins and occasional papers on subjects of interest to 
the American economic historian, the National Bureau has averaged 
about four substantial volumes a year analyzing special aspects of the 
performance of the economy over periods running from a few years 
to more than a century.’ The Brookings Institution and the Twentieth 
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Century Fund have also sponsored studies aimed at current problems 
but using the method of historical analysis.” In fact, only half a dozen 
studies of income or business fluctuations have appeared that were 
not the result of research by one of these organizations. 

The lack of monumental works on recent American economic his- 
tory by elder scholars may further be explained by the disinterest of 
the main body of economic theorists in history, on the one hand, and 
a feeling on the part of many American historians that they are not 
equipped to work in this partly theoretical and statistical discipline. 
Increasingly, the theorists, interested in mathematical models based 
on appropriate assumptions, have found little use for the type of data 
supplied by history; while historians have erroneously supposed that 
economic history could properly be seen only in the light of the new 
economic analysis. So members of both the parent disciplines have 
moved in other directions, leaving a relatively small number of mature 
scholars in American economic history. 

Furthermore, business or entrepreneurial history has developed 
methods and interests partially separating it from the main stream of 
quantitatively oriented economic history. Although most of the prac- 
titioners of the newer discipline can also be called economic historians, 
and some of them, such as Arthur H. Cole, Ralph W. Hidy, or Harold 
F, Williamson, would be regarded as natural leaders of scholarship in 
the older field, the division of labor for this issue of THE JouRNAL OF 
Economic History excludes consideration of their work in this article. 
Our editors at least assume that a new subdiscipline has appeared. 

Countering these movements away from conventional economic 
history have been the continued interest of the economists associated 
with the National Bureau of Economic Research in time series and 
cyclical fluctuations, the rise of an active group of historical demogra- 
phers who have studied population changes in relation to economic 
activity, and a growing interest of economists in economic develop- 
ment. This latter group has written very little on twentieth-century 
American economic history, but books such as those of Wilbert Moore 
and Reinhard Bendix on labor in relation to economic development, 
and W. W. Rostow, who presents a theory of economic growth, call 
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attention to continuing cultural factors not ordinarily dealt with by 
economic historians.’ 

Measuring the performance of the economy has assumed new im- 
portance since the writings of John Meynard Keynes in the middle of 
the 1930’s. Although its research directors have not been Keynesian 
devotees, the National Bureau of Economic Research has provided 
most of the new material. Studies such as Simon Kuznets’ on national 
product and income, William H. Shaw’s on commodity output, or 
Raymond W. Goldsmith’s on saving are among the more comprehen- 
sive National Bureau contributions.* A general economic history of the 
United States in the twentieth century, yet to be written, could rely 
heavily for its data on the continuing work of the National Bureau. 
Since World War II its research activities have been directed first by 
Arthur H. Burns and then, when he became chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee of Economic Advisors, by Solomon Fabricant. 

More convenient access to statistical data, as well as some new series, 
have been provided by the Bureau of the Census, in co-operation with 
the Social Science Research Council, in Historical Statistics of the 
United States, 1789-1945. Handicapped by a grudging Congressional 
appropriation, the editors of the volume were unable to break down 
series by states or to include a great many business series available in 
the censuses. A new edition of this work, much enlarged and im- 
proved, has now been prepared and should be published in the near 
future. Meanwhile, comprehensive statistics on migration, labor force, 
manufacturing activity, and income by states have been assembled by 
a group of scholars under the direction of Simon Kuznets and Dorothy 
S. Thomas.° The volume now published contains the basic tables. 
Correlations and hypothesis from the data will appear in a second vol- 
ume late in 1959. 
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One of the most significant developments of the last decade has 
been the drawing together, both here and abroad, of demography and 
economic history. For example, hypotheses arising from the Kuznets 
and Thomas project and other studies on migration led one of this 
group, Everett S. Lee, to a reanalysis of Frederick Jackson Turner’s 
ideas. This demographer sees the characteristics attributed by Turner 
to the influence of the frontier as those of any area of rapid in- 
migration. The value of such a reinterpretation is that it shifts em- 
phasis from a changing area, difficult to define, to the effects of a social 
process present and measurable in both rural and urban areas. This 
approach unites East and West in a common cultural experience. 

Numerous other studies of an essentially demographic character 
have provided new facts for the economic historian. Five books have 
dealt with immigration.® A volume by the Swedish geographer, Gun- 
nar Alexandersson, has classified by type of employment the industrial 
structure of 854 American cities of over 10,000 inhabitants.’ In a 
highly mobile society demography and economic history must go 
together. 

A type of study falling between demography, general sociology, and 
economic history is social mobility in economic activity at various 
times. Begun by Frank W. Taussig and Carl S. Joslyn in the 1920's, 
W. Lloyd Warner, James C. Abegglen, William Miller, C. Wright 
Mills, and Mabel Newcomer, following World War II, continued 
study of the origins of twentieth-century business executives.” The 
studies point to an increasingly bureaucratic control of economic ac- 
tivity, but also, paradoxically, to easier upward mobility in large 
organizations than in small. 

As might be expected, the largest number of volumes have been 
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histories of industry, agriculture, and labor. According to my classifi- 
cation, the numbers are about thirty each for industry and agricul- 
ture, and some thirty-five for labor. The largest other classification is 
“performance of the economy,” with a product, mainly from the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, of over twenty volumes. 

There is still no general history of American industry later than the 
three volumes by Victor S. Clark, of which the third, dealing with 
the twentieth century to 1928, is cursory.’ A third edition of Glover and 
Cornell’s text on the development of American industries appeared 
in 1951, but the individual essays, largely by spokesmen for various 
industries, do not constitute a synthesized history.”° 

Some fine studies on aspects of individual industries have appeared, 
such as Frederic C. Lane on wartime shipbuilding, Rupert Maclaurin 
on radio, Arthur A. Bright, Jr. on electric lamps, and C. C. Rister on 
southwestern oil. William Haynes brought out two volumes, covering 
the years 1912 to 1922, of a projected six volumes on the chemical 
industry."" They have much information but relatively little interpreta- 
tion. Three interesting studies of the pattern of competition within 
industries have been written: by Gertrude Schroeder for steel; Harold 
G. Vatter for butter, flour, automobiles, and glass containers; and 
Waldo E. Fisher and Charles M. James for bituminous coal.” Indus- 
trial history has been particularly weak in information regarding pub- 
lic utilities. Forrest McDonald’s book on electrical utilities in Wis- 
consin to 1915 is the first satisfactory regional study. Recent develop- 
ments in the industry’s “financial and geographic organization .. . 
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rate structure, investments, operative costs and ratios” have been 
ably analyzed by Arthur R. Burns and Walter E. Caine.” 

As can be said of each of these three major fields, the materials for 
a history of American agriculture in the twentieth century have been 
greatly added to during the last ten years, but no one has attempted a 
general history. Government policy, regional differences, special crops, 
and farm organizations have all been studied. Two full-length histories 
of United States agricultural policy appeared in 1953: one by Harold 
G. Halcrow, designed as a text, one by Murray R. Benedict as a 
Twentieth Century Fund analysis."* The latter is the better historical 
treatment, and covers quite a range of federal policy indirectly related 
to agriculture. Two volumes also deal with government policy re- 
garding public lands, and several with other special aspects of policy, 
including the regulations of World War II."° Associations for agri- 
cultural reform or political pressure have been the subject of several 
studies by well-known historians, such as John D. Hicks, Fred Shan- 
non, and Theodore Saloutos."® 

One of the most important volumes of the last decade is John D. 
Black’s monumental history of the problems of land use and resources 
in New England.” Both subjective and authoritative, it savors of the 
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time referred to at the beginning of this article. It also provides New 
England with the most comprehensive study that has been made of 
the agriculture of any region in the twentieth century. James C. 
Malin’s study of climate, soil, and agriculture in the grasslands west 
of the Mississippi is an encyclopedia of scientific and historical in- 
formation with a fifty-nine-page bibliography.’* The striking changes 
in the South during the last thirty years are treated in two mono- 
graphs on the cotton economy.'” Two state studies, of California and 
Iowa, permit a more detailed analysis of factors affecting agriculture 
than is possible in most regional histories.” 

Since the present type of labor movement began with the New 
Deal, it is not surprising that labor should be the subject of a large 
number of books. In the strict sense of the word, the sense that sepa- 
rates business history from economic, only a few of these books are 
economic history. A dozen histories of trade-union bargaining in 
single industries and one biography of a labor leader bear more on 
the strategies of human relations than on economics.”' Half a dozen 
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other volumes deal chiefly with government policy.” Three histories 
of the labor movement as a whole are largely institutional history. 
Most important among these is the final work of the late H. A. 
Millis. In coauthorship with Emily C. Brown he analyzes the labor 
movement from the Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley. The historian in 
other fields must envy students of trade unionism for having Lloyd 
G. Reynolds’ and C. C. Killingsworth’s three-volume bibliography of 
trade-union publications up to 1945.7 

Of books that deal with labor as a factor in production, those on 
the behavior of wages are most numerous.”” The dimensions of the 
labor force both in California and the nation have been measured, 
and John D. Durand, writing on the latter in 1948, projected estimates 
to 1960."° The only historical studies of labor as a factor in economic 
productivity deal with union attitudes before 1932 toward methods 
for increasing production." 

Considering the key position of finance in a capitalist economy, 
there has always been a lack of historical treatments of banking and 
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the money market. Of some thirteen books on these subjects that have 
appeared since 1945, six are products of the National Bureau. Along 
with Goldsmith’s study of saving, already mentioned, attention should 
be called especially to the Grebler, Blank, and Winnick study of 
the role of residential real-estate investment.” The only general his- 
tory of banking to appear during these years is the second volume of 
Fritz Redlich’s The Molding of American Banking. Unfortunately, 
this excellent work ends in 1910.” As might be expected in a period 
of changing currency valuations, monetary policy has been the subject 
of three books.*° 

If finance offers lean fare, marketing is skeletal. National Bureau 
statistical studies by Harold Barger and George Stigler are the only 
recent histories dealing with these great sectors of the economy.” 

Although monographs such as Barger’s statistical study of trans- 
portation will greatly aid the scholar who finally attempts a history 
of railroads in the twentieth century, this is not the case with trucks, 
buses, automobiles, or airplanes.” The private character of most motor- 
vehicle transportation defies the collection of adequate data. Passenger 
or ton miles per year can be expressed only as rough estimates. The 
role of the truck in productivity, for example, is concealed in the ac- 
count books of thousands of business companies. When someone turns 
to writing the pioneer economic history of airplane manufacture or 
use, he will be faced with the same problem. 

In this period of the expansion of the welfare state,’ histories of 
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government policy of one type or another have been numerous. Inter- 
national trade and tariff policies alone have been the subject of eight 
books.** Histories of some of the wartime federal agencies have been 
written.** Federal antitrust has been looked at historically by Milton 
Handler and analyzed against historical backgrounds by Simon 
Whitney.” The influence of government is shown indirectly in the 
character of recent work in price history.** With the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and other agencies collecting price data, there is less need 
for the historian to do so. Although the government coverage of the 
twentieth century is far from complete, no historians have published 
long-run series like those of Anne Bezanson, Miriam Hussey, and 
others for earlier periods. Since World War II the emphasis has been 
on price policy and controls rather than on regional series. 

The history of twentieth-century American economic thought, in- 
cluding that of prominent nonprofessionals, has received considerable 
attention. Joseph Dorfman’s third volume of the Economic Mind in 
American Civilization covers the period from 1865 to 1917; the Taylors 
have written the history of agricultural economics from 1840 to 
1932; Lawrence R. Klein has described the “Keynesian Revolution” ; 
and Allan G. Gruchy has written on the American contribution to 
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modern economic thought.” Biographical volumes on Joseph East- 
man by C. M. Fuess, on Franklin D. Roosevelt by Daniel Fusfeld, 
and on Benjamin Strong by Lester V. Chandler show the economic 
ideas of men of action; while Edwin F. Gay by Herbert Heaton, 
Wesley Clair Mitchell by Arthur F. Burns, and Thorstein Veblen by 
David Riesman, deal with the economic ideas of professional scholars.* 

Although general economic history of the twentieth century from its 
beginning to mid-century is mainy confined to textbooks, Harold Faulk- 
ner, George Soule, and Broadus Mitchell have contributed substantial 
volumes covering the years from 1898 to 1941 in the Rinehart series, 
“Economic History of the United States.” “’ Shepard B. Clough has 
interpreted American economic history since the Civil War in a 
brief book aimed at a world audience.” 

As in other fields, some of the most important contributions may 
have appeared in articles that were never expanded into books. But 
this literature is too vast to be explored here. A few of the best articles 
since World War II have been reprinted in a book of readings edited 
by Richard V. Clemence and Joseph T. Lambie.** For essays pub- 
lished in festschriften between 1900 and 1950 there is now an index.” 
But in general the indexes of individual journals remain the only 
direct way of finding the valuable articles of previous years. 

If the writers of economic history appear to be overspecialized, too 
preoccupied with detail, and too disinterested in public policy, they 
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are behaving as do their colleagues in other disciplines. As the social 
sciences have become more systematic, the confidence held at the turn 
of the century by Commons, Ely, Patten, and others that economic his- 
tory could provide simple answers to social problems has waned. A 
scientific skepticism discourages imaginative generalization, while a 
conformist society discourages radical ideas. There seems little doubt 
that the flood of special studies will continue, but greater doubt about 
the appearance of major works combining long and penetrating re- 
search with basically new interpretations. 

H. L. Osgood, the famous colonial historian, is quoted as saying to 
Charles A. Beard around 1912: “Men of my generation grew up in 
the midst of great constitutional and institutional debates and our 
interest turned to institutional history. Profound economic questions 
have now arisen and students of the younger generation, true to their 
age, will occupy themselves with economic aspects of history.” * 
Perhaps a long generation of economically interested historians 
skimmed the cream of conventional economic history in the United 
States. The generation since’ 1945 has again been brought up amid 
institutional and international problems. If this is the case, perhaps 
economic history must broaden its traditional scope. By embracing 
more of the interests of the other social sciences, including the study 
of business institutions, economic historians may gain new insights 
that will again provide exciting ideas for research. 


Tuomas C. Cocuran, University of Pennsylvania 
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Recent Contributions to Economic History: 
Canada 


HE present state of economic history in Canada contrasts sharply 
with that of a quarter century ago. It could be written in the 
1930s that the most distinctive work in Canadian economics was 
being done by economic historians concerned with the study of trans- 
portation and tariffs, trade associations and agricultural organizations, 
money and banking.’ There was at the same time a close approach to 
a generally accepted framework of analysis and interpretation and 
more than a suggestion of synthesis in Canadian historical writings. 
This pre-eminence of economic history and this unity of theme are 
now things of the past. As to the first, the rate of progress in economic 
analysis and statistics, in sociology and political theory, has brought 
with it both a change in status and the prospect of extensive revisions, 
factual and interpretative, of our views of the past. Similarly, a former 
unity of approach resting on the economics of staple production ” has 
lost ground before the complexities of modern industrial change. For 
the economic historian these changes promise much for present and 
future research even if, at the moment, they bring small comfort. 
The impact of new fashions in the social sciences * is felt by economic 
historians everywhere and calls for no comment here. On the other 
hand, the partial breakdown of staples economics throws into clear 
relief prevailing trends in Canadian thought and has its use in tracing 
recent developments in Canadian economic history. In the search for 
“the thread of continuity, the unifying generalization, which shall at 
last make history more than a ‘shallow village tale,” ...* W. J. 
Ashley had been the initiator, and H. A. Innis (ably supported by his 
colleague, C. R. Fay) and W. A. Mackintosh broke trail, followed by 
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a host of others who explored with few reservations the paths they 
laid down. Architecturally, theirs was an impressive achievement and 
an effective response to the needs of the time. Before the 1920’s re- 
search in Canadian economics had been scattered, piecemeal, conducted 
with a few notable exceptions” by those lacking analytical interest 
or historical grasp. It was left to such scholars as Mackintosh of Queen’s 
and Innis of Toronto to bring order out of chaos and to create in the 
process a national economics ° adequate for the analysis of the prob- 
lems of 2 nation moving slowly out of a prolonged phase of economic 
colonialism. 

The publication in 1940 of Innis’ Cod Fisheries: The History of an 
International Economy ‘ and of the findings of the Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial Relations * make this a notable year in Cana- 
dian studies. The first brought new perspectives to Innis’ earlier work 
on transportation, the fur trade, and problems of staple production, and 
rounded out his basic researches on Canadian materials. The second 
was an impressive list of research monographs that in breadth of view, 
historical emphasis, and concentration on problems of national con- 
sequence display staples economics at its best. Ashley’s plea for an 
underlying unity in the study of historical change had not gone 
unanswered. 

These studies mark the high tide of political economy in Canada.’ 
Canadian social scientists, long caught up in the problems of building 
a transcontinental economy in the face of regional divisions and the 
threat of United States penetration at key points, had found the way 
to a sound interpretation of Canada’s “old industrialism” of railways 
and wheat, iron and tariffs. National autonomy was to rest on a 
prairie agriculture geared to European markets, an eastern Canadian 
industry protected by high tariff walls against competition from the 

5 Among these must be listed Adam Shortt of Queen’s, James Mavor of Toronto, W. C. 
Kierstead of New Brunswick. See C. D. Goodwin, “Canadian Economic Thought, 1814-1914” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, Duke University, 1958). 

6 See W. A. Mackintosh, “Fundamental Factors in Canadian Economic History,” Canadian 
Historical Review, IV (Mar. 1923), 12-25. See also H. A. Innis, “Significant Factors in 
Canadian Economic Development,” s41d, XVIII (Dec. 1936), 374-84, and his “Transportation 
as a Factor in Canadian Economic History,” Proceedings of the Canadian Political Science 
Association, Ill (1931), 166-84. 

7 Published in “The Relations of Canada and the United States Series” (Toronto: Ryerson 
Press; New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940). 

8 See Report of the Royal Commission on Dominion Provinctal Relations, Book 1, “Canada, 
1867-1939” (Ottawa, 1940); W. A. Mackintosh, “The Economic Background of Dominion- 
Provincial Relations” (published as Appendix III to the Report). 

9See W. T. Easterbrook, “Political Economy in a Staples-Producing Area,” paper prepared 
for the Duke University Seminar on Commonwealth Studies, 1959 (mimeographed). 
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south, and a railway network that provided the economic ties of 
federal unity. This was the structure of the old fur trade writ large; 
to the 1930's it had all the appearance of a successful response to the 
challenge faced by Canada’s first nationbuilders. Wheat was king, 
and railway investment, industrial protection, and transatlantic trade 
bowed to this staple’s leadership in national development. 

This hard-won unity of approach, for all its virtues, has fared badly 
in the past two decades. There had been the valid criticism that con- 
centration on export commodities and related aspects of Canadian 
economic history made for neglect of numerous and significant in- 
ternal changes, but of greater consequence for its value as an inter- 
pretative theme is the rapidly changing structure of the Canadian econ- 
omy. A transformation well under way before World War II has 
been greatly accelerated by war and postwar changes. Canada’s new 
industrialism, with its new metals, new sources of power, and new 
means of transportation has radically altered the older wheat-railways 
complex. The continuing importance of export commodities in the 
country’s national income suggests that the economy has yet to break 
clear of its staples phase of growth. Yet, advanced industrialism, with 
its changed market-resource-investment alignments, is raising problems 
that demand substantial revision of the staples thesis. Acceptance has 
given way to exploration, and, as a consequence, there are few indica- 
tions now of any unity of thought or approach in a period reminiscent 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in Canadian eco- 
nomic thought. It is likely that Innis’ shift to communication studies 
reflected his awareness of the “increasing fragmentation of knowledge” 
that these changes were bringing with them and led to his search for 
“an integration of basic approaches” beyond the limited range of 
Canadian experience. 

The absence of any dominant school in Canadian economic thought 
is perhaps to be expected at this time. It should provide no grounds 
for regret, for in view of the volume and quality of research now 
under way, there is a strong case to be made for a diversity of ap- 
proaches. The modern period is probably best described as one of 
testing of hypotheses old and new, and of filling gaps left in the pas: 
as a result, at least in part, of undue reliance on staples economics. 
It is for some architect of the future to restore the broader philosophical 
view of resource-oriented growth which was ours not so long ago. 
There is good reason to believe that this “restoration” is more than 
a remote possibility. The present rate of advance in the social sciences 
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far exceeds that of any time in the past, the groundwork for a new 
synthesis is being laid, and the climate of inquiry continues to be 
highly unfavorable to the narrow empiricism of the specialist and the 
expert. 


As in any nation faced with the task of maintaining autonomy in 
the face of strong external pressures, defensive strategies in Canada 
focus attention on questions of national significance and blur distinc- 
tions between analysis and policy-making. Research interest is drawn 
to issues of national policy whether it center on agriculture and the 
grain trade, banking, currency, and capital movements, tariffs and im- 
migration, the application of advanced techniques to natural resources, 
or the course of federal-provincial relations. Among Canadian eco- 
nomic historians, Vernon Fowke,"® of the University of Saskatchewan, 
has explicitly formulated his findings in these terms. Working out of 
a background of studies in Canadian agricultural history, with special 
emphasis on the great staple wheat, he is concerned with the con- 
sequences of an industrial revolution based on petroleum and natural 
gas, hydroelectric power, nickel, and other metals for the prairie 
provinces and for the economy as a whole. National policy, viewed as 
the design of creating a national political and economic unit in British 
North America, is examined from this point of view. Although Fowke 
finds few clues as to the shape of things to come, no one has gone 
farther than he in coming to grips with the difficulties of an economy 
caught between two worlds. The essentially defensive aspect of 
Canadian policy is analyzed in terms of both its Canadian and its 
larger continental setting." Writing of the wheat economy, and in 
similar vein, G. Britnell’* confirms the view that the Canadian west 
and, to a considerable extent, the Canadian economy remain tied to 
the fortunes of the predominantly wheat-growing areas. New resource 
developments are leaving their mark, but external influences exerted 
by way of investment and markets ensure a continued emphasis on 
the export of raw and semiprocessed materials. Staples economics, in 
short, is still not without validity and relevance. 


10 Vernon Fowke, The National Policy and the Wheat Economy (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1957). 

11 Vernon Fowke, “National Policy and Western Development in North America,” THe 
JourRNAL OF Economic History, XIV (Dec. 1956), 461-79. 

12G, Britnell, “Perspective on Change in the Prairie Economy,” C.J.E.P.S., XIX (Nov. 
1953), 437-54. See also his “Underdeveloped Countries in the World Economy,” C.].E.P.S., 
XXII (Nov. 1957), 453-66. 
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This theme of the economics of transition is treated in a different 
setting by J. H. Dales ** in his recent study of hydroelectric power and 
industrial development in Quebec. “The hydro-electric industry con- 
stitutes a Great Divide in the economic development of Quebec, and 
by implication, of Canada. On the one hand it belongs to a young, 
pioneer, economy, it is one of that succession of ‘staples industries’ on 
which Canada’s economic development has been based. . . . On the 
other hand, certain special features of the hydro-electric industry be- 
come apparent when we look at its market problems, and in seeking 
solutions to these problems the industry has pointed the way to a more 
mature, more diversified economy.” '* The industry is viewed as an 
agent in the promotion of Canada’s twentieth-century industrial revolu- 
tion. In its support of a more diversified and self-reliant economic 
growth, it acts as a revolutionary force leading to a new kind of 
economic development, even though it must be viewed against the 
background of staples production. In a study valuable for its con- 
tributions to locational theory and to entrepreneurial history, Dales 
makes excellent use of a frame of reference similar in outline to that 
of Fowke’s. Both writers take up for examination the meaning of the 
new industrial technologies for the slow-changing structure of Canada’s 
economy. One writer makes an “old” industry his starting point, the 
other a “new” one, but each looks down both sides of the “Great 
Divide” that separates the underdeveloped from the mature economy. 
There are other writers who adopt the same vantage point, but none 
whose writings illustrate so clearly the present state of economic 
history in Canada. 





Although the economy is moving into a new era of growth, there 
has been no slackening of interest in the older staples industries, and 
in no area has greater advance been made than in the study of the 
fur trade. The twenty volumes of “The Hudson’s Bay Series” (edited 
by E. E. Rich), first launched by the Champlain Society and now con- 
tinued by the Hudson’s Bay Record Society, contain a wealth of mate- 
rial on the company and on related developments. They include a 
number of introductory essays of a quality unsurpassed in Canadian 
writings. Apart from this series, an authoritative, well-documented 


13]. H. Dales, Hydroelectricity and Industrial Development: Quebec, 1898-1940 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1957). 
14 [bid., p. 182. 
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study of the achievements and strategies of the “Great Monopoly” is 
J. S. Galbraith’s recently published, The Hudson’s Bay Company as 
an Imperial Factor, 1821-1869.’° Narrative in style and rich in historical 
detail, it is valuable as an account of a political and economic organ- 
ization whose long rule over roughly one quarter of the continent 
has left its stamp on the present Canadian economy. There is no sug- 
gestion of revision of present interpretations of the fur trade phase 
in Canadian history, but the author’s emphasis on developments in 
the Pacific coastal area improves prospects for a balanced treatment 
of his subject. Another and more general study of the fur trade is 
Marjorie Campbell’s The North West Company,"* the great rival of 
the Hudson’s Bay organization up to 1821 and the leader in Canada’s 
transcontinental expansion in the early nineteenth century. In her de- 
tailed treatment of personalities, problems, and the factors back of 
the submergence of this organization in that of its rival, the author 
has prevented any similar submergence of the North West Company 
in Canadian fur trade literature. Although H. A. Innis’ The Far 
Trade in Canada (1930 and 1956) remains the standard interpretative 
work in this field, its theme has been amplified and enriched by a more 
detailed treatment of extensive documentary sources."' 

Closely related to the fortunes of the transcontinental fur trade was 
the balance of sea power in the Atlantic region. In his Empire of the 
North Atlantic’ Gerald Graham writes of the past four centuries as 
one clearcut epoch of history in which exercise of sea power by the 
ship of war was the determining influence in the shaping of the North 
Atlantic empire. Economic historians will find slim treatment of the 
economic aspects of the subject, but the study serves as a useful counter 
to the tendency to overlook the vital importance of naval power to 
the outcome of continental rivalries. The author’s highly competent 
presentation does much to compensate for past neglect of this aspect 
of international conflict. A useful supplementary study is P. W. Bam- 





15 Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1957. See also his ‘“Hudson’s Bay Company Under 
Fire, 1847-1862," Canadian Historical Review, XX (Dec. 1949), 322-35 and his “Land 
Policy of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1870-1913,” sbrd., XXII (Mar. 1951), 1-21. 

16 Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada, 1957. 

17 A more complete bibliographical account of writings on the fur trade and other staples 
would entail reference to the publications of provincial and Dominion archives. On the fur 
trade, the issues of The British Columbia Quarterly, ed. Willard Ireland, should at least be 
given honorable mention. 

18 Gerald Graham, The Empire of the North Atlantic: The Maritime Struggle for North 
America (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1950). 
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ford’s review ** of the obstacles to French naval supremacy in this part 
of the world. His close scrutiny of French colonial policy of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries throws new light on the factors 
back of French weakness in North America. More directly related to 
the Canadian scene is Albert Faucher’s article, “The Decline of Ship- 
building at Quebec in the Nineteenth Century,” ”’ which treats of the 
trading organization and the timber trade of this area and the con- 
sequences of steam power for a port whose iron men had so long 
manned wooden ships. A welcome addition to the literature of the 
Atlantic region is C. R. Fay’s*’ delightful volume of essays on New- 
foundland, past and present, a collection which reveals Fay at his 
storytelling best. An enthusiastic guide, he invites the reader to explore 
the neglected archives of Newfoundland’s history. Few aspects of the 
island’s past are left untouched in this lively guidebook for future 
historians of this area. 

Unlike the North Atlantic, the North Pacific has fared poorly at 
the hands of economic historians, but G. R. Elliott’s *” study of the 
relationship between frontier conditions and forms of enterprise draws 
attention to the economic factors that contributed to the outcome of 
conflict in this area. In spite of the strength of continental influences 
in Canadian growth, such additions to our knowledge of events on 
the margins of the continent do much to preserve a balanced treatment 
of Canadian development. They, like Innis’ Cod Fisheries, underline 
the significant part maritime areas have played at times in Canadian 
history. 

Nevertheless, in a nation that has been a transcontinental entity over 
the large part of its history, her fortunes tied closely to the production 
and export of a limited number of continental resources, the major 
determinants of growth must be sought in the continent itself. Agri- 
culture, for a time a mere appendage of the fur trade, has long served 
as the key to studies of regional and national development. For eastern 
Canada F, Letourneau * provides a narrative treatment of agricultural 
change in Quebec over the period 1605-1950; the author writes with 





19P. W. Bamford, Forests and Sea-Power: 1660-1789 (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press). 

20 C.].E.P.S., XXXIII (May 1957), 195-215. 

21C. R. Fay, Life and Labour in Newfoundland (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1956). 

22G. R. Elliott, “Frontiers and Forms of Enterprise: The Case of the North Pacific, 1785- 
1825,” C.].E.P.S., XXIV (May 1958), 251-61. 

23F, Letourneau, Histoire de l’agriculture (Canada francais) (Montreal: L’Imprimerie 
Populaire, Limitée, 1950). 
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love and affection of the lives, traditions, and organizations of those 
whose descendants he sees as eventually tilling all the arable land of 
Canada. More objective and analytical is Charles Lemelin’s ** examina- 
tion of the impact of new industries on the agriculture of the province. 
His account contains an enlightening discussion of the nature and 
consequence of the Quebec farmers’ resistance to technological progress 
and an analysis of the problems arising from the absence of struc- 
tural change in farm enterprises that function apart from develop- 
ments in the industrial sector of Quebec’s economy. A. Faucher and 
C. Vaillancourt *° take up the co-operative movement in Quebec in a 
volume that tells us much of Alphonse Desjardins, founder of the 
first caisses populaires in North America and pioneer in the co-operative 
movement; there is useful material on European savings and credit 
co-operatives, on which Desjardins drew for inspiration, and on con- 
trasts between Quebec’s caisses populaires and the credit unions of 
Europe and western Canada. Agriculture in Lower Canada over the 
period 1792-1815 is the subject of an informative article by R. L. 
Jones,"’ author also of a first-rate study of Ontario’s agricultural de- 
velopment, 1663-1880. His competent and comprehensive treatment 
of agricultural progress in terms of markets, labor and capital, tech- 
nology and types of farming, transportation factors, and United States 
influence on the industry * fills a large gap in the literature of this 
period. 

To the west, W. L. Morton * has written at length of the agricul- 
ture of the Red River colony, the passing of the old order of the hunt 
and subsistence agriculture, and the transition to sedentary commercial 
farming. More recent developments are outlined in his history of 
Manitoba and in his volume, The Progressive Party in Canada, an in- 





24 Charles Lemelin, “The State of Agriculture,” in Jean C. Falardeau, ed., Essays on Con- 
temporary Quebec (Quebec: Les Presses Universitaires Laval, 1953), ch. ili, pp. 55-56. See 
also A. Faucher, “Cooperative Trends in Canada,” The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, CCLIII (Sept. 1947), 184-89. 

25 A. Faucher and C. Vaillancourt, Alphonse Desjardins: Pionnier de la coopération 
d'épargne et de crédit en Amérique (Lévis: Editions le Quotidien, Ltée, 1950). 

26R. L. Jones, “Agriculture in Lower Canada, 1792-1815," CHR, XXVII (Mar. 1946), 
33-51. 

27R. L. Jones, History of Agriculture in Ontario, 1663-1880 (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1946). 

28'W. L. Morton, “Agriculture in the Red River Colony,” CHR, XXX (Dec. 1949), 305-21. 
See also his “Introduction” to E. E. Rich, ed., ‘London Correspondence Inward from Eden 
Colville 1849-1852,” in Publications of the Hudson's Bay Record Society, X1X (London, 
1956), xili-cxv, and W. L. Morton, ed., “Alexander Begg’s Red River Journal, and Other 
Papers Relative to the Red River Resistance of 1869-1870,” in Publications of the Champlain 
Soctety, XXXIV (Toronto, 1956), 1-148. 
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formative account of farm protest movements over the period 1896- 
1935. Western agriculture is also given prominent place in Vernon 
Fowke’s studies of the relationship between agricultural expansion and 
government developmental policies. In his Canadian Agricultural 
Policy, The Historical Pattern *® Fowke argues that such considerations 
as defense of empire, provisioning of the staples trades, and the incen- 
tives offered to industry, commerce, and finance by an expanding 
agricultural frontier, rather than farmers’ influence or pressure, have 
determined governmental policy. His more recent work on national 
policy *’ amplifies this argument and relates its theme to present-day 
advances in the exploitation of nonagricultural resources. Also written 
with an emphasis on the wheat economy is D. A. MacGibbon’s ** 
study of the grain trade, a history and analysis of trade policies in rela- 
tion to the changing structure of agricultural markets. Closely asso- 
ciated with the grain trade over a long period, the author writes with 
authority of the shift from free to compulsory marketing of wheat and 
other grains. 

Geography and market factors have combined to give transportation 
a central place in Canadian economic history. A. W. Currie’s Eco- 
nomics of Canadian Transportation,” a study of principles rather than 





historical development, stamps him as worthy successor to W. T. Jack- 
man. But for the economic historian, his recently published, staunchly 
empirical study of the Grand Trunk Railway,” financial failure and 
public asset over a period of seventy years, will be of greater interest. 
This railway, a pioneer in design, management, and finance, provides 
an excellent case study in Canadian transportation and financial his- 
tory, and the author has made the most of it. He has also broken new 


29 W. L. Morton, Manitoba: A History (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1957); The 
Progressive Party in Canada (Toronto: Universtiy of Toronto Press, 1950). 

30 Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1946. See also W. M. Drummond, Canadian 
Agricultural Development 1850-1900, paper prepared for the Conference on Research in In- 
come and Wealth, Sept. 4-5, 1957. National Bureau of Economic Research, New York 
(mimeographed ). 

31V. Fowke, The National Policy and the Wheat Economy (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1957). 

32D. A. MacGibbon, The Canadian Grain Trade 1931-1951 (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1952), a sequel to his The Canadian Grain Trade (Toronto: Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada, 1932). On the co-operative marketing of wheat, see W. K. Rolph, Henry 
Wise Wood of Alberta (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1950), a biography of a lead- 
ing figure in the establishment of the wheat pools. 

83. A. W. Currie, The Economics of Canadian Transportation (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1954). 

344A. W. Currie, The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1957). 
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ground in communications history in his review of Canadian postal 
arrangements since the Confederation.*” More limited in its treatment 
and scope as a study in transportation history is Howard Fleming’s 
account of the Hudson Bay Railway,”* the century-long dream of a 
short northern route for the province of Manitoba and the Northwest. 
Although exaggerating the importance of the Bay Railway movement 
as a political force, it has much useful detail on this competitor of the 
St. Lawrence system. Another dark corner in Canadian transportation 
development has been explored in Hugh Aitken’s highly competent 
study of the Welland Canal Company,” a volume that brings into 
clear relief the problems of Canadian enterprise in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century. Economic and political issues are brought 
to a focus in a thorough examination of the investment setting of 
Upper Canada in this period. On the national level a review of trans- 
portation’s role in Canadian history and an accompanying analysis 
of the rate structure as it affects the various regions of the country is 
contained in H. A. Innis’ memorandum on transportation appended 
to the Report of the Royal Commission on Transportation, 1951. 
The report itself contains useful material on the evolution and present 
condition of Canada’s freight-rate structure. 





Recognition of the importance of tariffs and commercial policy is 
apparent in a number of first-rate studies in this area. Although 
mainly concerned with the effect of tariffs on various groups and 
industries, O. J. McDiarmid’s ® study of Canadian commercial policy 
puts the tariff problem in historical perspective; quantitative as well 
as policy aspects of the tariff are detailed in each of the principal phases 


0 


of Canadian tariff history. D. R. Annett’s * volume on the historical 
role of preferences in Canadian policy reviews tariff-making in gen- 
eral and assesses the significance of the factors that have determined 
its course. Commercial relations with the United Kingdom and the 
United States are related to the objectives of a national policy designed 


35 A. W. Currie, “The Post Office Since 1867,” C.J.E.P.S., XXIV (May 1958), 241-50. 

36H. Fleming, Canada’s Arctic Outlet, A History of the Hudson Bay Railway (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1957). 

37H. G. J. Aitken, The Welland Canal Company: A Study in Canadian Enterprise (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1954). 

38H. A. Innis, “Memorandum on Transportation,” in Report of the Royal Commission on 
Transportation, 1951 (Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1951), 294-307. See also J. C. Lessard, Trans- 
portation in Canada (Ottawa: Queen's Printer, 1958). 

39.0. J. McDiarmid, Commercial Policy in the Canadian Economy (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1946). 

40D. R. Annett, British Preferences in Canadian Commercial Policy (Toronto: Ryerson 
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to cement imperial ties and to ensure a better balance on trading ac- 
count with the United States. The study is valuable for the perspective 
it provides on present-day discussion of trading relationships with the 
United States and the Commonwealth. More strongly in the historical 
vein, somewhat less policy-oriented, is Gordon Blake’s * recent study 
in the same field. Blake provides a detailed review of customs admin- 
istration in the French and British regimes and in pre-Confederation 
Canada, followed by an analysis of customs changes since Confedera- 
tion. Changes in customs administration are closely related to economic 
and political conditions in a country that has run the gamut of customs- 
tariff experience. A neglected aspect of Canadian tariff policy, the 
influence of hidden or indirect protectionism, is examined by G. A. 
Elliott * in a volume that provides ample material for a better-balanced 
interpretation of Canadian tariff history over the past four decades. 

On Canadian banking and fiscal development R. C. Mclvor ** has 
met a long-felt need in his authoritative treatment of the subject in 
its historical and contemporary aspects in a volume that admirably 
rounds out the pioneer work of Adam Shortt and the later contribu- 
tions of F. A. Knox and C. A. Curtis.** Beginning with a survey of 
monetary difficulties in New France, Mclvor reviews developments in 
British North America to the formation of the first commercial banks. 
Banking history is traced through the nineteenth century to the 
present. There are useful chapters also on war finance and recent 
experiments in monetary-fiscal policy and control. History and analysis 
are linked in a study that relates financial changes to the evolving 
structure of the economy. In a more descriptive treatment of Cana- 
dian banking history, A. B. Jamieson’s * study of chartered banking 
has chapters on banking organization, the creation and absorption of 
various banking institutions, and on changes in banking legislation. 
Central banking in Canada has a short history, but E. Neufeld’s *° 
review of the Bank of Canada’s operations over the past two decades 





41G. Blake, Customs Administration in Canada: An Essay in Tariff Technology (Toronto: 
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traces with great competence the evolution of this institution, although 
no attempt is made to place the bank in its broader economic setting. 
On the role of capital in Canadian growth Clare Pentland ** has opened 
a promising new lead in an article on this theme, in which structural 
changes in the economy are related to problems of capital supply in 
the nineteenth century. His discussion of the difficulties facing a 
young country in its search for long-term capital to meet the needs of 
an emerging industrial economy provides fruitful insights into an- 
other neglected phase of financial history. 

A major work in Canadian public finance is J. H. Perry’s two- 
volume study, Taxes, Tariffs and Subsidies,’ in which the author 
treats of “the efforts of men to establish institutions of government in 
Canada and to clothe them with the financial resources which provide 
them strength and vitality” (I, 3). Although extending back to 1650, 
the study concentrates on the development since Confederation of a 
tax structure within a federal system. The history of taxation at three 
levels of government—federal, provincial, and municipal—and of the 
interrelations between these is recounted in a work notable for its 
lucid handling of a complex subject. Its wealth of historical data alone 
makes it an indispensable item in the economic historian’s reading 
list. An added contribution is his article on the price of provincial 
autonomy,” a brief but balanced review of past developments and 
present problems in federal-municipal finance in Canada. D. C. 
MacGregor presents a brief but penetrating outline of trends in 
Canadian public finance and fiscal thought from a long-period point 
of view.” Not without historical interest, but with primary emphasis 
on administrative techniques and contemporary aspects of govern- 
mental operations, are studies by K. G. Crawford, H. L. Brittain, 
and A. H. Birch.” 

47C, Pentland, “The Role of Capital in Canadian Economic Development Before 1875,” 
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Labor history in Canada owes much to the work of H. A. Logan. 
Since his first definitive study in this field, The History of Trade 
Union Organization in Canada (1928), the author has produced two 
volumes which round out several decades of research in labor move- 
ments and problems. His Trade Unions in Canada: Their Develop- 
ment and Function®* is a detailed account of the Canadian labor 
movement since its beginnings early in the nineteenth century. Facts 
are given precedence over generalization or interpretation in a volume 
that omits little on labor organization and conflict and the external in- 
fluences that have helped to shape labor history. Equally valuable is 
his study °** of state assistance and collective bargaining over the period 
1943-1954, a detailed review of labor legislation, its administration, 
and the issues at stake in collective-bargaining arrangements. Stuart 
Jamieson ™ has recently dealt with a similar theme in his study of in- 
dustrial relations, a compact, well-written volume that puts heavy 
stress on the influence of developments on the labor front in the 
United States and their significance for Canadian labor and govern- 
mental policies. Salient points of similarity and contrast between the 
Canadian labor experience and that of the United States are under- 
lined in a concise, comparative study that reveals much about the 
history and problems of Canadian labor in a continental setting. J. T. 
Montague” also takes up the question of the influence of the United 
States in his article on international unions and their implications for 
the Canadian trade-union movement. More than two thirds of Cana- 
dian workers belong to such unions. Montague takes the position 
that, with competent leadership in Canadian ranks, Canadian unions 
can function effectively within international unions in spite of the 
lack of constitutional safeguards to protect Canadian minorities. More 
limited in scope, but highly informative, is D. C. Master’s study of 
the Winnipeg general strike, a significant though unfortunate episode 
in labor history.”® 

Although immigration and population studies have not been stressed 
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in recent years, D. C. Corbett *’ has made an important contribution in 
this field in his work on Canadian immigration problems. Immigration 
and population changes over the past century are viewed in the light 
of their lessons for present immigration policy in a critical analysis 
that does much to clarify a topic that has become a highly controversial 
one of late. Emphasis on the relation between population change and 
economic development adds much to the value of his work. Mabel 
Timlin * attacks this question of population change and economic 
growth from a strongly Keynesian point of view. On the quantitative 
aspects of Canadian immigration and population history there is no 
scarcity of material and the principal sources are noted in the “border- 
lands” section of this paper. 

For the demographer, French Canada continues to serve as a useful 
case study, and J. Henripen,” writing of the demography of this area 
since the seventeenth century, discusses the consequences of the slow 
shift from acceptance of nature to birth control. M. Lamontagne and 
J. C. Falardeau ™ trace the life cycle of urban families in Quebec and 
underline “the paradox of a North American society dramatically 
engaged in the process of remaining true to symbols of social stability 
while immersed in often unnoticed violent industrial and_ social 
changes” (p. 247). N. Keyfitz™ deals at greater length with Quebec’s 
demographic development since 1871, with rural-urban shifts and 
occupational patterns, and the consequences of these for the French 
farmer. On Canadian demographic trends in general the late Burton 
Hurd has reviewed long-term changes in the principal phases of 
growth.” 

It is only recently that industrial studies and,business history have 
begun to receive the attention of the economic historian, but there are 
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indications that this very large gap in Canadian literature is being 
narrowed. Apart from Dales’s volume on the hydroelectric industry, 
O. W. Main’s™ study of the Canadian nickel industry and W. G. 
Phillips’ history of the farm-implement industry make welcome 
additions to the literature of this field. The former examines forms of 
entrepreneurial behavior in a historical setting in which strong ele- 
ments of monopoly are present. Monopolistic-competition theory is 
applied to empirical data in work that puts emphasis on the process of 
decision-making under conditions of uncertainty. The history of this 
major international industry provides abundant material for a study 
of business strategies applied in the face of frequently adverse eco- 
nomic and political changes. Although denied access to company rec- 
ords, Main has made excellent use of the materials available to him. 
Phillips’ study, a companion piece in the “Canadian Studies in Eco- 
nomic Series,” traces the rise and growth of the industry in two 
lengthy historical sections and reviews the changing pattern of com- 
petition in the industry over the past few decades. On the pulp and 
paper industry J. A. Guthrie ® has supplemented his Newsprint In- 
dustry (Cambridge, Mass., 1941) with a more recent volume on the 
economics of pulp and paper, a useful study of the industry in its con- 
tinental aspects. The development of the oil and gas industry, a relative 
newcomer to Canada, has been analyzed by Hugh Aitken in a brief but 
informative study, the publication of which is still pending.” A valu- 
able addition to the industrial history of Quebec is a recent survey of 
long-period industrial change in this province by A. Faucher and 
M. Lamontagne.” Slow progress to 1939 is contrasted with the re- 
markable industrial expansion of the period 1939-1950. The factors 
back of this virtual explosion are examined in a study admirable for 
its interpretative value and its stress on the continental influences in 
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industrial growth. Too much is made perhaps of economic and 
technological factors, but the work is a valuable offset to the heavy 
emphasis placed in most studies on cultural and social elements in the 
Quebec scene. 

Historical investigation of the problem of concentration of enterprise 
in Canada has not been stressed in Canadian studies, but V. W. 
Bladen “ in his work on combines in Canadian experience has drawn 
attention to an aspect of economic organization that has been of the 
greatest significance from the beginnings of Canadian economic his- 
tory. Gideon Rosenbluth’s ® analytical study of concentration in Cana- 
dian manufacturing, although primarily a short-run view, is useful 
for the light it throws on trends and determinants of concentration 
and for its comparative view of Canadian and American experience 
in this sector. For the most part, however, problems of competition 
and monopoly in Canadian development have yet to be subjected to 
the long-period study and analysis that their importance merits. 

These contributions to industrial history and organization are 
flanked by a number of business and industry studies directed mainly 
at the general reader, but not out of place on the academician’s book- 
shelf. The most prolific of business historians is M. Denison.” He has 
had more success than most in gaining access to company records. 
His Harvest Triumphant is a narrative of the growth of the Massey- 
Harris enterprise. Technology and tariffs provide the backbone of the 
account, and a good eye for changing customs and colorful events 
adds to the interest of a good story well told. His Barley and the 
Stream describes the entrepreneurial achievements of the Molson fam- 
ily since its founding of the Molson Brewery in 1786; other family 
functions, including banking, distilling, sugar refining, and steam- 
boating also serve as reference points in a volume based on business 
records and correspondence. The romance of mining has drawn the 
attention of those who write for a wider public than university circles 
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provide. Arnold Hoffman’s Free Gold™ is a lively account of major 
mining camps and leading personalities, and contains a wealth of 
material on changing conditions in the industry. D. M. Le Bourdais, in 
Metals and Men,” similarly traces the history of mining, from the 
Cariboo of 1859 to the present, and includes a good deal of useful data. 
Less successful is his Sudbury Basin," a chronicle of the activities of 
mining companies in the Sudbury district since its discovery in 1883. 
Leslie Roberts’ Noranda," although written in popular vein, is another 
volume of more than general interest. Merchandising has received 
very little attention to date, but C. L. Burton’s * narrative of the rise 
of a Canadian merchant from country storekeeper to head of the 
Simpson merchandising enterprise marks an interesting beginning 
in this neglected area of business history. It is apparent that the 
chronicler has found easier access to company files than has the 
academic researcher; the success of the former, it is to be hoped, may 
promote in time a more favorable reception to the economic historian. 
The reluctance of firms under United States control to open their files 
to the research student remains an obstacle not easily overcome. 

Of the volumes in which the large view, spatial and temporal, of 
Canadian economic change is taken, none will have greater interest or 
appeal than that containing the published essays of H. A. Innis.“° 
Twenty-eight items selected from the findings of a lifetime’s re- 
search provide an essential background for an understanding of many 
phases of Canadian development. Few aspects of Canadian growth are 
overlooked in essays that, along with the author’s Fur Trade in 
Canada, Cod Fisheries, and Part II of Settlement and the Forest and 
Mining Frontier attest to the quality and range of Innis’ Canadian 
studies. It is expected that eventually a companion volume on his 
later studies in communication will take its place in the collection. A 
set of scholarly essays drawn from many contributors is to be found 
in Canada," a contribution to the “United Nations Series,” that pre- 
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sents an authoritative survey of the factors, geographical and historical, 
economic and political, that lie back of the evolution of mid-twentieth- 
century Canada. On French Canada, Raoul Blanchard’s geographical 
studies ‘* contain historical chapters and a good deal of quantitative 
data, and Notre milieu,’® a four-volume work edited by Esdras Min- 
ville, presents useful material on secular change, including time series 
of value to the economic historian of the region. 

Writing on general economic history, M. Q. Innis, in her Economic 
History of Canada,” makes good use of the staples approach to Cana- 
dian history. There is a healthy emphasis on geographical and tech- 
nological factors in a survey that ranges from the fishing industry of 
the sixteenth century to the minerals and newsprint of the present. 
The events of French and British rule, the extension of settlement in 
the Canadas, the appearance of the railway and the steamship, wheat 
and industrialism are reviewed in a balanced treatment of change in 
each of the principal phases of Canadian history. A. W. Currie, in his 
Canadian Economic Development,” sets out the main features of the 
country’s growth from the French regime to the present-day Canada 
of ten provinces. A valuable feature of his work is its detailed ac- 
count of progress in the various regions of the country. A more recent 
addition to the literature of general economic history is Easterbrook 
and Aitken, Canadian Economic History.” This work traces the 
process of nation-building with particular references to its European 
background, the rise of a transcontinental economy, the influence of 
the United States, and the shift from the old industrialism to the new. 
Concern is with trends and patterns of change, and strategies of de- 
velopment and their outcome. D. G. Creighton’s ** Dominion of the 
North, though less slanted to the economics of change, is an indispensa- 
ble item on the economic historian’s reading list, for no one has ex- 
plored so thoroughly the possibilities of the staples approach as a 
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means of tracing the complex interrelations of politics and economics 
over the course of Canadian history. 





In spite of the rate of progress in historical investigation on numer- 
ous fronts, it is apparent that important gaps remain. Our knowledge 
of manfuacturing development “ remains meager, business history is 
barely under way, and many aspects of financial history other than 
commercial banking remain unexplored. The retail trade and market- 
ing organization in general have received little attention, and prob- 
lems of competition and monopoly are dealt with very largely in their 
contemporary setting. Very little has been done on the growth of 
Canadian economic thought apart from the occasional survey. The 
relationship between law and economics in Canadian history remains 
a dark corner. Nevertheless, here and there gaps are being filled and 
the rate and volume of research under way far exceed that of any 
time in the past. And progress on the “borderlands” of economic his- 
tory, in statistics and economic analysis, sociology and political theory, 
promises much for the future of the subject in Canada. Numerous 
studies, not primarily historical in nature, are rich in data and in sug- 
gestive hypotheses of value to students of secular change. 

In none of the “borderlands” has progress been more rapid than in 
the statistical realm. Research in the quantitative aspects of change has 
yielded a wealth of material that remains to be drawn upon by the 
historically inclined. In some instances the gap between quantitative 
and institutional approaches to history has been effectively bridged. 
In Kenneth Buckley’s*’ study of capital formation in Canada, 1896- 
1930, the first six chapters are devoted to historical aspects of the sub- 
ject, with a strong emphasis on quantitative analysis. Changes in the 
major sectors of investment are treated in relation to structural changes 
in the economy. Over the period under survey, wheat production is 
seen as a prime mover in growth and railway investment, and urban 
development and long-building cycles in Canadian cities are analyzed 
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largely in this context. Penelope Hartland Thunberg’s ® discussion of 
rates and determinants of economic growth over the past century pro- 
vides new perspectives on change, along with a sound emphasis on 
the importance of Canada’s “southern exposure.” Her statistical ac- 
count of the more important long-period changes in balance of pay- 
ments and in capital movements is good grist for the historian’s mill. 
Similarly, O. J. Firestone’s ™ researches on Canadian economic de- 
velopment since 1867 have contributed greatly to our statistical knowl- 
edge of salient elements of growth. Changes in the country’s national 
production and wealth and in factors bearing on these are subjected 
to close scrutiny of structural and quantitative changes that have too 
long been treated as matters apart. A general survey of Canadian 
growth, presented by J. M. Smith,” contains a useful statistical sum- 
mary of growth experienced by a number of leading Canadian indus- 
tries since 1926. 

A wealth of statistical material closely linked to economic growth 
in its theoretical aspect is contained in a volume by W. C. Hood and 
Anthony Scott ” on output, capital, and labor in the Canadian econ- 
omy. Although emphasis is placed on forecasts of development in the 
next quarter century, the study makes excellent use of available quan- 
titative indexes of long-period change; a section devoted to a synoptic 
view of growth is particularly valuable in this respect. In its linking 
of quantitative and historical aspects of growth few Canadian studies 
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attain the high quality of workmanship displayed in this volume. An 
intensive study of a limited period is V. W. Malach’s® analytical 
treatment of the major cycle 1921-1933, in which the international 
aspects of short-run oscillations are stressed. Capital theory as applied 
to change has attracted few historians, but recent studies in this area 
should arouse their interest. Anthony Scott’s ” study of the economics 
of conservation applies capital theory and welfare analysis to an old 
historical problem and contains a useful historical survey of natural- 
resource policies in Europe, the United States, and Canada. More in- 
teresting in some respects is Burton Keirstead’s ** volume on profits 
and income distribution, a work that goes far to make the term 
“dynamics” acceptable to his historical brethren. The author’s reflec- 
tions on entrepreneurial expectations, on the nature of uncertainty as 
a factor in decision-making, and on the relationships between cycle 
and long-term trend make this a contribution of more than theoretical 
value. Historical illustrations and practical applications add to its 
utility for the historian who would come to terms with the theorist on 
questions of common interest. Another work, primarily theoretical in 
appeal, but of interest because it represents a rare exercise in the area 
of Canadian economic thought, is I. Brecher’s ** study of changes in 
monetary and fiscal policy over the period 1919-1939. Chapters on the 
“thought environment” of the 1920’s, the “Great Depression” and the 
changes it wrought in monetary theory and practice, and the reorien- 
tation of fiscal thinking that had occurred by the end of the 1930’s pro- 
vide material of value to those who would pursue the topic from a 
longer-run point of view. 

Similarly, progress in sociology and political science is making its 
contributions to the study of long-period economic change. Studies by 
S. D. Clark ® on the role of religious institutions and thought in eco- 
nomic development do much to fill this gap in Canadian writings. 
Centralization in religious organization has checked the growth of 
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secular interests and forms and hereby weakened materialistic influ- 
ences in national development. Sectarianism in Canada, unlike in the 
United States, has been a force too weak to break through traditional 
ways opposed to the dominance of economic interests. “In contrast 
with the United States, the sects have been much less important in 
breaking down the hold of organized religion and thus in releasing 
the energies of the population from religious pursuits.” °° Religious or- 
ganization is seen as one line of defense against external pressures 
and as a response to the cultural and political inescurity that afflicts ex- 
posed areas; this insecurity has meant dependence on isolation and a 
strengthening of religious forms. This theme of church and sect is also 
treated with reference to economic growth in backward areas in 
general.*” 

On the political-science front, a contribution that makes light of the 
distinction between politics and economics is M. Lamontagne’s** 
volume on the evolution and problems of Canadian federalism, a study 
of the role of the federal government in Canadian economic develop- 
ment that reviews the antecedents of Canada’s federation of 1867, the 
nature of the political structure that emerged at that time, the period 
of federal government leadership to the 1920's, the rise of provincial 
autonomy in the next decade, the consequences of the economic crisis 
of the 1930’s, and the return of the federal government to leadership. 
The state of public finance is a leading theme throughout, in a study 
that closely relates political changes to economic conditions in each of 
the main phases of federal-provincial relations. Taking up a similar 
theme, J. R. Mallory ® in his volume on social credit in Alberta deals 
with the political and constitutional aspects of the search for a new 
national policy to take the place of that which had so effectively 
served the national interest to the 1920's. The growing economic and 
political power of the provinces in the interwar period raised new and 
dificult problems for a federal government faced with increased col- 
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lective responsibilities; an older federal structure that had lost much 
of its coherence and viability faced the challenge of conditions that 
strengthened regional tensions within the nation. The conflict between 
Dominion and provinces occurred in its sharpest form in Albertan 
politics, and Mallory has made effective use of the details of this con- 
flict in his study of an attempt to add new dimensions to the old two- 
party system. No work to date has analyzed so effectively the complex 
interrelations between political aspirations, constitutional processes, 
and economic interests in the Canada of these decades. C. B. Mac- 
pherson,'” also writing in the “Social Credit Series,” relies on a class- 
interest hypothesis in his account of the evolution of social credit, 
which he views as the expression of a quasi-party system. He regards 
this as a deviation from the two-party alignment and an arrangement 
that enables one party to exercise political monopoly in a structure in 
which minority rights are preserved. There is much in Canadian 
politics to support the view that this form of monopoly is not uncom- 
mon in provincial and federal areas of government, and Macpherson 
has done much to clarify its nature and significance. These political 
studies, in touching on many aspects of economic interest, have greatly 
improved prospects for an integration of economic and political ap- 
proaches to historical change in Canada. 





Progress in these “borderlands” confirms the view that the achieve- 
ment of a new and more comprehensive synthesis in Canadian eco- 
nomic history must rest on the contributions of social scientists working 
beyond the confines of their respective specialisms. There are, it must 
be admitted, few clues as to what form this synthesis may take, but 
indications of a growing community of interest, based on a substantial 
and increasing volume of research across the social sciences, promise 
much for revisions now under way. Modification of the staples theme 
in the light of this program has its suggestions for future research. 
Kenneth Buckley, in a recent paper on the role of staples industries, 
takes the view that following 1820, when fur gave way to timber 
and wheat, there was a rapid increase in the total of economic ac- 
tivity unrelated to staples production. The difficulty of determining 
the contribution of the staples industries to the growth of the na- 
tional economy after this date leads him to suggest an alternative 
general concept of “economic opportunity,” used without reference to 
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determinants of change, and a greater concentration “upon what has 
happened to the measurable dimensions of productive capacity by 
areas, industries and in the country as a whole in the course of their 
growth through time.” *' Although it would put aside many of the 
more interesting questions of economic development, the suggestion 
should be of value to those who choose to concentrate upon the quan- 
titative aspects of change. As such, it points less to a displacement of 
the staples thesis than to a means of supplementing it. 

And there are other lines of inquiry. Writings on the applicability 
of the frontier thesis to Canadian experience point to new and fruitful 
lines of inquiry. M. Zaslow,’”’ in his discussion of the frontier hy- 
pothesis, stresses the difficulty of utilizing this theme in Canadian 
studies. Canada’s brief frontier experience, her close ties with Europe, 
the importance of external influences, and the viability of French- 
Canada’s culture have made the frontier influence a weak force in 
Canadian history. $. D. Clark,’ consistent with his views on the 
conservative forces of religion in Canada, goes farther in his stress 
on the persistence of authority and its supports in Canadian develop- 
ment. A highly centralized federal system emerged in Canada as a 
response to the necessity of defending exposed frontiers against ex- 
pansionist influences from the south. The frontier as a force in develop- 
ment could be tolerated, even encouraged, in the United States; in 
Canada it represented a threat too great to be allowed free expression. 
J. S. M. Careless ** argues that metropolitanism rather than frontierism 
must be accepted as the central thesis in Canadian history. In Canada, 
as in the United States, the political and economic power of the urban 
center as the focus of decision-making in national affairs has made it 
the principal agent of expansion. 

These views, along with recent discussion of concentration in the 
Canadian economy, strengthen the impression that the Canadian struc- 
ture has, from the beginning, been centralized in form and authori- 
tarian in outlook. Only for a short-lived period in the maritime areas 
could the frontier be said to have exerted much influence. Although 
this proposition can be reconciled with the staples hypothesis, it does 
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draw attention to our limited knowledge of the role of the metropolitan 
center as a guiding force in development. Very little has been done on 
the strategies by which economic control was so effectively main- 
tained over a transcontinental system. Histories of the fur trade, bank- 
ing, land policy, and transportation provide clues to an understanding 
of this process, but little attention has been given to the rise of the 
city, its enterprisers, and its institutions. It is clear that the political 
scientist has made considerably greater progress in coming to grips 
with the nature and determinants of centralism in Canadian life than 
has the economic historian. The Laurentian school of Innis, Lower, 
and Creighton pointed the way, but the urban center as the locus of 
concentration, particularly in business life, has virtually escaped in- 
vestigation. 

There is another area of inquiry that is beginning to invite explora- 
tion. A review of recent contributions to Canadian studies reveals a 
growth preoccupation with Canadian development in continental 
terms, expressed less in terms of relationships between the economies 
of Canada and the United States than in comparisons that reveal 
strong elements of unlikeness in growth experience. Reference has 
been made to the views of Fowke on continental expansion, to those 
of Logan and Jamieson on labor history, to Faucher’s treatment of 
industrialism in Quebec, and to Clark’s comments on the religious fac- 
tor. In these, as in many of the studies noted above, there are numerous 
references to United States development and its contrasts with that 
of Canada. This increasing tendency to view change in a North 
American context has its suggestions for those who would bridge 
Dales’s “Great Divide,” or in other words, who would treat of the 
impact of the new industrialism on a structure still embedded in the 
old. 

This search for a larger view of Canadian economic history is not 
a new search. Innis’ international view of the Cod Fisheries and J. B. 
Brebner’s classic North Atlantic Triangle '”’ remain as guides to future 
investigations, but in spite of the continuing importance of empire ties 
and the growing interest in Commonwealth relations, for the economic 
historian at any rate, the inescapable fact of economic integration with 
the United States demands formulation of views of secular change in 
a continental framework. The metropolitan hypothesis suggested by 
Careless and others must be tested in these terms, for many of the 
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strategies of investment in Canadian resource exploitation are devised 
in controlling centers to the south of the border, and no political or 
other defenses appear likely to upset this relationship. The essentially 
defensive aspect *°° of Canadian policy is apparent from the beginnings 
of Canadian economic history, but it is only recently that this has re- 
ceived its due as a unifying theme in Canadian studies, even though 
staples economics lends itself to this line of treatment. United States 
investment and trade policies clearly imply the continuance of 
Canada’s role of supplier of materials for its gigantic industrial ap- 
paratus. Escape from this design promises to be more difficult than that 
of the colonies to the south who once broke loose from a not wholly 
dissimilar imperial design. 

H. G. J. Aitken * writes of the changing structure of the Canadian 
economy in these terms and W. T. Easterbrook ** takes a similar 
view in a comparative survey of the two economies. The extent of 
United States influence is the subject of a recent volume on Canadian- 
American economic relations by I. Brecher and S. S. Riesman."® In 
a detailed review of changes over the past four decades the authors 
deal with business cycle transmission, the extent of nonresident owner- 
ship and control of Canadian industry, and the course of commercial 
relations between the two countries. In general, writings on the con- 
tinental and defensive elements in Canadian growth, such as revisions 
of the staples theme and reflections on metropolitan influence, are in 
the stage of hypotheses to be tested, tentative views that require elab- 
oration and, incidentally, close reference to work under way on rein- 
terpretations of United States economic development. 

It is too early to discard the staples thesis, but the explorations of 
the past two decades point the way to more inclusive and more com- 
prehensive treatments of historical change than those provided by 
staples economics. Awareness of an incomplete pattern precedes 
strategic acts of synthesis; recent progress confirms the view that this 
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awareness exists and the conclusion that the search for a “new” 
economics as effective as the “old” is well advanced. The “integration 
of basic approaches” that Innis sought is unlikely to be achieved by 
any one discipline or school of thought or to rest on any strongly na- 
tionalistic version of Canadian history. The evidence suggests that 
the work of the economic historian is a necessary, though not sufficient, 
condition of this achievement. 





W. T. Eastersrook, University of Toronto 





Recent Contributions to Business History: 
The United States 


N THE last two decades or so a new field of teaching and research, 

business history, has made its appearance. Like other fields of inter- 
disciplinary origin it remains ill defined, and its literature exhibits the 
many points of view of its devotees, among whom are to be found 
historians, economists, students of administration, corporate officers, 
public relations men, and free-lance writers in search of drama. Con- 
sequently, we find wide variations in both analytical quality and 
historical accuracy and balance among the works. Very few of the 
studies approach the ideal of blending detailed historical investigation, 
meaningful analysis, and effective presentation, yet many nonetheless 
have marked interest. In this paper I shall endeavor, not to note in 
a comprehensive manner the many works, but rather to comment on 
how some of them have illuminated certain aspects of economic 
history, economics, and administration. 

Business history is not easily defined. I shall use the term to refer 
to studies having a historical framework dealing with the promotion, 
organization, and administration of enterprise, either in general or in 
particular. The unit examined need not be privately owned and 
profit oriented. A study of the British Coal Board* as a producing 
and selling organization can be as interesting as one of the soap house 
of Unilever.” The essential requirement is that the study focus atten- 
tion on the administration of affairs within organizations. 


The literature falls readily into two groups: first, the monographic 
studies of business organization and of its functional activities, tech- 
niques, and philosophy, and, second, the enterprise histories. In the 
first category we can find writings on such varied subjects as the back- 
ground and training of executives, the development of accounting, the 
movement toward scientific management, and the philosophy of 
leadership as exhibited in its private letters. However, few professional 
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business historians have been willing to generalize to any great extent 
on these matters, and hence a considerable portion of this literature 
has been produced by specialists, and much of it is designed to shed 
light on current problems. In this category are, for example, such inter- 
esting studies as those of Newcomer on the training of big business 
executives,’ Goldberg on maritime labor relations,* and Ehrmann on 
the general structure of business in France.” 

The enterprise histories thus represent the major effort of business 
historians to date. Omitting consideration of the relatively useless an- 
niversary accounts, the writers of these works have had several objec- 
tives in mind. One has been the traditional desire of historians to 
illuminate the activities of important historical organizations and in- 
dividuals. A second has been the desire, not always to be condemned, 
of business leaders to have their achievements recorded in print, and 
sometimes to have the prevailing image of a firm altered. Third, a few 
firms have wished to have their problems, mistakes, and successes 
discussed for the instruction of junior management. Fourth, otherwise 
insignificant firms have been written up apparently because either 
records or money or both were available. Finally, a few writers have 
been interested mainly in either condemning or extravagantly praising 
the business system. 

The literature also divides with respect to the manner of treatment. 
The accounts of the businesses of the earlier periods are generally 
manageable in size and quite objective. In contrast, those of the big 
businesses that are still functioning tend to be large and very detailed, 
and some have been written by full-time teams working over con- 
siderable periods.® In these instances the problem, even for the most 
meticulous of scholars, has been how to avoid a sentimental attachment 
on the part of the researcher to the institution to which he has devoted 
so much time. Furthermore, even though in many instances great care, 
both by conduct and contract, has been taken to preserve freedom of 
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expression, nevertheless such accounts have been commonly presented 
to company officials in manuscript form, if for no other reason than to 
obtain judgments from these people on many points. The result has 
been that this latter type of work, even when done by competent 
scholars, commonly has shown massive detail, relatively little color, a 
sobci reflection of the enterprise point of view, and little incisive 
evaluation. These tendencies are not necessarily to be condemned; in- 
deed they present a welcome relief from the subjective and occasionally 
irresponsible conclusions of individual writers sometimes found in both 
the works dealing with dead firms and in “outside” treatments of liv- 
ing organizations. They should however be borne in mind by the 
reader. 

It is particularly important to inquire into the general significance 
of the enterprise histories. If large funds could be made available, and 
shelf on shelf of such works written, would the world of scholarship 
be better off ? How can the effort and expense commonly put into the 
writing of major corporation accounts be justified ? These questions the 
field does not appear to have clearly answered. A general reading of 
these studies leaves the impression that from them many flashes of 
insight can be obtained but few generalizations drawn. As a group 
they are verbose, lacking in significant theoretical framework, and 
especially without a foundation for the appraisal of the management 
with which they are dealing. The subject area indeed abounds in 
significant conceptual ideas at both the fundamental and applied levels, 
but few of these have penetrated into the enterprise histories. Many 
lack even the most elementary material with which to envision the 
firm as a functioning organization, such as the numbers employed, 
the chain of command, and the system of communication and con- 
trol. Others neglect the economics of the environment. Some works 
can be classified only as meaningless mountains of detail, and others, 
while shedding some light on certain matters, seem to do so only by 
accident. As a group, to a considerable degree, they appear to fall 
into the same category as the local histories; that is, they are useful as 
references, but of general stimulation mainly to persons immediately 
concerned with the firms treated. Thus, as the field develops, the 
major problem will be to convince the general reader that there is 
something besides particularlized data, and sometimes real drama, in 
each account. To do this the works must shed light on both the art of 
administration and the course of economic development, tasks that 
probably can be best accomplished not by far-reaching generalization 
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but by providing the foundations for challenging commonly held 
views and for constructing hypotheses useful for further study. 

One such line of approach might lie in the elaboration of the con- 
cept of enterprise personality. Study of the better class of enterprise 
histories clearly reveals that no two firms are exactly alike, even when 
they are close competitors. Nor should one expect them to be. Admin- 
istrative officers vary in their responses to particular stimuli, depending 
on the rationality or irrationality of their decision-making processes, 
their backgrounds, basic conceptions, and ultimate objectives, the 
dimensions within which they consider questions, and their ability to 
program, communicate, motivate, and control when a decision is 
made.’ Decisions form patterns that become enterprise policy, and 
sometimes managerial dogma also. The style of the conduct of affairs 
thus reflects the enterprise personality. Indeed, many concerns show 
highly distinctive reaction patterns with respect to their problems, so 
much so that in some cases their survival and success appear to rest 
heavily thereon. It would be helpful if the enterprise studies gave more 
explicit attention to this attribute of management. 

It is useful to attempt some identification of the more important types 
of personality patterns that the literature reveals. The first might be 
called adaptive mercantile management, and is illustrated well by the 
Browns*® among the merchants, Pepperell® among the industrial 
firms, and the Barings *® among the financial houses. The charac- 
teristic features of this pattern are emphasis by leadership on close 
study of the economic environment to detect both short-run and long- 
run change, rapid shifts in policy to meet new conditions, and general 
shrewdness in buying and selling. Such firms have been commonly 
highly competitive with others, and have made little effort to dominate 
their industries. Rings have been occasionally attempted, but usually 
with poor results." Aggressive attempts at control have been rare. The 
contrasting pattern might be styled aggressive agglomerative manage- 
ment and is best represented by the predissolution Standard Oil Com- 
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pany.” This firm may be said to have been built on the ability of its 
founders to create an effective alliance of the leading interests in the 
oil business, to control both markets and transportation, to compete 
bitterly, and often unfairly, with outsiders, to make broad strategic 
moves effectively, and finally to work out methods for the rational 
management of the huge organization so created. The emphasis in this 
pattern is on ruling and rationalization, and not on mercantile agility 
and ready adaptation. 

Still a third type we might style individualistic manufacturing man- 
agement. It appears to have been most common among those firms 
which were built up through the skill and vigor of able mechanics and 
their sons. Examples are Whitin '* among the smaller firms and Ford “ 
among those of note. Characteristic of this personality type has been 
an emphasis on production rather than on marketing or finance, a 
limited horizon with respect to the economic environment, a reluctance 
to admit outsiders into the family circle and hence a small top man- 
agement, considerable paternalism with respect to workers and the 
community, heavy emphasis on growth through the plowing back of 
earnings, and a general distrust of financial interests. Such firms have 
not always been particularly adaptable to change, despite the intensity 
of the entrepreneurial drive often found within them. Above all they 
have been highly dependent on the initial leadership of one man, the 
founder, and on the ability of the family to find new generations of 
entrepreneurs, a matter as uncertain as with the royal dynasties of old. 

There are still other identifiable patterns. A fourth might be called 
innovative management. For the merchants we have the case of John 
Jacob Astor,”® who always tried to buy furs in new areas where others 
were not operating, to pioneer new voyages to the Pacific to obtain 
high trading margins, and to return home with rich cargoes in ex- 
change for cheap outward ones mainly by means of a system of non- 
competitive cross trading. As an adaptive entrepreneur in established 
trades and as an aggressive agglomerator of rival interests, Astor must, 
however, rank low. Among the industrials, two firms with the same 
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style of entrepreneurship, though with entirely different environments, 
abilities, and interests, are Libbey Owens Glass ** and General Electric.” 
Both have been distinguished by their research interests, patent policies, 
and tendencies to link to other firms not by merger but by licensing 
systems, thus creating sun-and-satellite patterns. A fifth pattern might 
be called defensive management. Examples are the United States Steel 
Corporation, itself a merger promoted mainly through fear, which 
was well known for its policy of ruling markets through informal 
action, and the United Shoe Machinery Corporation, whose protective 
system of leasing its products has been ably illuminated."* Sixth, we 
may note a business style best called conglomerative management. 
This pattern is distinguished by diversification, often without visible 
reason, as well as by horizontal and vertical integration. This style is 
aiso often associated with complex financial maneuvers. Examples are 
the unfortunate Stinnes concern in Germany ’* and the remarkable 
and diverse Unilever combine.” Finally, a style which might be 
called governmental-oriented management can be traced through busi- 
ness history from the Medici through Hancock to Kaiser, Boeing, and 
the many new firms in various phases of the arms and atomic-energy 
business. Such enterprises have been distinguished by their policy of 
building their strength primarily on service to government, thereby 
becoming, over the long run, more or less chosen instruments of 
public policy. These are certainly not all of the styles of business policy 
that may be noted, but they are suggestive of the possibilities in the 
literature. 

It is unfortunate that there is as yet no complete general history of 
business. Worse still, there is apparently no agreement on a concep- 
tion around which such a synthesis might be constructed. It is char- 
acteristic of the situation that while we have two excellent guides to 
a massive and diversified literature,” the listings refer mainly to highly 
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particularized works. Larson, it is true, lists some general works under 
the title “Business and Capitalism,” among which are those by Com- 
mons, Dobb, Hobson, Marx, Sombart, Nussbaum, Sée, Weber, and 
Gras, all of which will be familiar. These works on capitalism all 
suffer from artificial institutional constructions, and fall far short of 
presenting effective analyses of business policies and operations at 
various times and places. In particular, Gras’s ** emphasis on his stages 
of mercantile, industrial, financial, and national capitalism turns the 
approach more toward a cataloguing of institutions than toward il- 
luminating the art of administration. 

A more useful approach would perhaps be to attempt some gen- 
eralizations about the patterns of policy and administration that have 
been employed at various times and under varying conditions to 
enable enterprises to survive and grow. Some working relationship 
with the valuable work in entrepreneurial history is clearly necessary.”* 
Attention should be paid primarily not to describing business organiza- 
tion but to analyzing organizational structures, chains of command, 
communications, channels of economic intelligence, control mecha- 
nisms, motivations of individuals, selection methods for management 
and workers, and finally, the fundamental concepts and propensities 
that collectively have created business personalities. One could undoubt- 
edly find a steady progression from empirical systems of leadership 
through stages of increasing rationality to the modern cognitive type 
of administration characteristic of the better firms, in which not only 
are specialized techniques and rational calculations used, but the 
dimensions of administration are broad in scope and deep in time 
span.”* Much has been written about the meaning of mass higher edu- 
cation in the conduct of affairs, the professionalization of management, 
the development of a sense of public responsibility, and similar matters, 
but this material still has to be synthesized in a general account of 
business development.” 

The existing literature does, however, effectively dispel the notion, 
often found in texts, that the intelligent entrepreneur will always find 
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a uniquely determined equilibrium position in which, among other 
things, his marginal revenues and marginal costs will be balanced. 
This is, of course, a static conception that contains no time horizon 
and a very unrealistic characterization of the business leader. It would 
be more appropriate to regard the economy as composed of firms hav- 
ing varied styles of play. The point can be made best through compara- 
tive study of rival firms over time, of which we have one good exam- 
ple in the works on Whitin and Saco Lowell.”° For instance, differences 
among these textile machinery producers in their responses to the 
opening of the great southern mill market in the late nineteenth 
century are of particular interest. The former, an individualistic fam- 
ily business with few outside contacts, was able to move faster to 
develop this business, had greater incentive to do so, and most impor- 
tant, was more willing to accept uncertain mill securities in payment. 
The latter, which was controlled by a blue-ribbon group of city mer- 
chants, many of whom had northern mill connections, and also 
profound prejudices regarding both the southern entrepreneurs and 
their credit, followed too conservative a policy. There are few better 
illustrations of the role of individual conceptions in policy formulation. 





I] 


The remainder of this paper will be devoted to comment on how 
various studies shed light directly on the evolution of business admin- 
istration, and indirectly on economic development. As I have noted, 
many enterprises followed quite distinctive styles of functioning, but 
in addition, the authors commonly have emphasized differing aspects, 
with the result that it is worth while to study a number of works. 
There are also wide variations in the details of the environments within 
which administration has occurred, but to deal with these individually 
would be time consuming. I shall therefore concentrate mainly on the 
development of general policies and on the several functional areas of 
business. Space permits of the treatment of only three broad types of 
firms—the merchant houses that dominated business activity from the 
commercial revolution of about 1300 to early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the simple manufacturing firms of the first hundred years of the 
Industrial Revolution, and finally, the large enterprises of the last 
seventy years. 
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In the first group much can be learned by studying the fifteenth- 
century firms of the individualistic Venetian, Andrea Barbarigo; ** 
the great Florentine branch partnership of the Medici;** the British 
East India Company;*’ the Bank of England;* the eighteenth- 
century Atlantic trade-houses, the Hancocks of Boston® and the 
Browns of Providence;** the American Oriental merchants, John 
Jacob Astor,** the Jacksons, and the Lees; * the specialized jobber in 
metals, Nathan Trotter of Philadelphia; *’ and finally, the Anglo- 
American merchant banking house of the Barings.*® Business man- 
agement at this time clearly had to adapt itself to certain features of 
its environment, among which we can note poorly focused markets 
having wide price variations, intermittent supply, irregular and uncer- 
tain transportation, poor commercial intelligence, unsettled currencies, 
and poorly developed concepts of business. In many ways the secretive, 
individualistic proprietorship form of organization found in the cases 
of Barbarigo, the Hancocks, and Astor had an advantage because it 
permitted the fastest action with the minimum of administrative com- 
plication. On the other hand, the partnership gave greater security 
to the administration. The family type, which is outlined in a study 
of the Pisani of fifteenth-century Venice, was of considerable impor- 
tance.*’ The case of the Medici, who constructed a system of branch 
partnerships throughout Europe, well illustrates the problems of draw- 
ing up codes of conduct, maintaining communications, obtaining some 
kind of financial control, making loans to princes, and maintain- 
ing financial balance. Failures in both the control and financial 
planning functions were to bring this house down. Three centuries 
later the second Bank of the United States was no more effective in 
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controlling its branch offices.** Perhaps most illuminating of all is 
the case of the East India Company, which many have assumed to 
be a direct ancestor of the modern corporation. Yet here we can find 
strongly represented the individualistic point of view found in the 
earlier regulated company, such as the Merchant Adventurers. It is 
indeed startling to discover that this company had an elaborate man- 
agement that only loosely directed and little controlled operations; 
that the company’s records did not permit of the preparation of sum- 
mary financial statements; that whether or not it was making money 
could not be determined after the end of the system of separate joint 
stocks for each voyage; that its military and naval adventures, which 
most persons would regard as costs of operation, were capitalized; 
and most important of all, that its merchant directors, its ill-paid 
servants in India, and its officers afloat all expected and were en- 
couraged to make use of the company’s facilities for their own advan- 
tage in various ways, such as by building or by chartering vessels to it or 
shipping cargo on their own account. Clearly that dedicated rational 
career man, sometimes called the organization man, was then no more 
to be found than was the dedicated civil servant. 

It was also characteristic of this pattern that direct administration 
was kept to a minimum. Hierarchical management, long-range pro- 
gramming, and cost accounting were very rare, and central office staffs 
almost non-existent. Instead, the answer was found in the vast system 
of agency through which business was done. Agents bought and sold 
goods, accepted bills, maintained open book accounts, collected debts, 
husbanded and hired ships, lent money, and approached governments. 
One had to be ready to act in a reciprocal fashion for one’s own agent. 
A knowledge of names and a reputation adequate for the development 
of agency relations were among the most important requirements for 
a career. We can trace many problems, ranging from Barbarigo’s con- 
cern lest his agent be doing better for some other principal to Hancock’s 
problem of how much he could draw against his London agent in 
the absence of a credit balance. To be in business one had both to 
draw bills and accept them, often without prior warning. There were 
also many problems of financial security associated with the uncer- 
tainty of life, personal defalcation, wars, and shipwrecks. But through 
agency the executive could at least hope for competent handling of his 
affairs on the spot, for advice and financial assistance, and for far-flung 
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commercial contacts. Most agents were given and expected wide discre- 
tionary authority to use their best judgments. Hence direct administra- 
tion of sales and procurement was rarely found. 

The conditions of trading also led to emphasis on speculative 
action, adaptive policies, and shrewdness in personal contacts. Wide 
swings in market prices gave ample opportunities for capital gains and 
lucrative arbitrage. It is significant that an accepted training pattern 
for young men in colonial America, and indeed until well into the 
nineteenth century, consisted of sending them to college and then out 
as masters or supercargoes to learn ports, commodities, practices and 
customs, navigation, and names. Many, among them the Lees when 
they traded in India, appreciated the flexibility provided by the control 
of shipping, especially in uncertain markets. There was also the ob- 
vious importance of having effective channels of private commercial 
intelligence in an age when little was published and much misin- 
formation circulated about markets and ship movements. ‘The lack 
of commercial stability and the difficulties of monetary remittance also 
required that merchants engage in two-way trade, that is, that they 
give and accept goods in payment. One had to be prepared to handle 
many different items and to know how to move them profitably. The 
study of the complex trading pattern of the Browns, which involved 
the West Indies, Nantucket, the coastwise ports, and Europe, illustrates 
well the importance of tying individual trading operations together 
in mutual support to the end of having outlets for commodities 
procured and purchasing means for those desired. Finally, in the study 
on Barbarigo one can see the importance of timing operations properly 
to ensure that means would be available from one source to meet 
obligations incurred elsewhere. Much business was accomplished 
through a complex system of bookkeeping barter, in which open book 
accounts were settled by shipments of commodities, delivery of suitable 
bills, and in a few cases by payment of specie, all of which is treated 
with unusual clarity in the work on Hancock. 

Risk and irregularity also led to other characteristic policies and 
practices. The joint venture, seen also in the Hancock study, was one 
way of combining capital and spreading risk. This consisted essentially 
of an agreement to proceed in an undertaking without any merger of 
capitals or administration, each entrepreneur rather performing his 
respective role on commission, and debiting costs and crediting reve- 
nues pro rata to his associates. This system permitted numerous but 
temporary involvements in various trades, and ideally met the need 
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for flexibility. Another characteristic was the dominance of venture 
accounting, in which revenues and costs were compiled by the indi- 
vidual voyage or undertaking, without much regard to time spans, 
but were rarely if ever consolidated on an annual basis. Innovation, 
however, played generally but a small role in business except, for 
instance, among the American merchants during the quarter century 
following the Revolution, when large returns were secured by the 
few who opened new trading connections in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, which had hitherto been closed to vessels controlled in Amer- 
ica. Indeed, the uncertainties and inefficiencies inherent in these new 
activities could have been covered only through abnormal margins. 
Thus from the point of view of making policy the most important re- 
quirements of continued business success were the ability to foresee 
over periods as long as two years significant market opportunities, 
to act promptly though speculatively thereon, and to provide some 
appropriate alternatives for those charged with the arduous conduct 
of affairs in distant places. In this age the businessman was therefore 
more of a forecaster, speculator, risk taker, and amateur economist 
than a production man, administrator, controller, or human relations 
expert. Thus the economic types of ability were in special demand, 
whereas those now much sought after were of minor value. 

Technology and settlement were, in the nineteenth century, to bring 
this type of business to an end. As volume increased, merchants could 
specialize advantageously, in particular in lines of commodities, as did 
Trotter. Finance began to separate from trade as a business division, a 
happened slowly with the Barings. For-hire transportation of both 
common and contract carrier types eliminated most of the irregularly 
supplied markets, increased the flow of information, and did away 
with the need for the speculative trading voyage. The new banking 
system increased the ease of making payments, and hence encouraged 
one-way trade for cash. By the mid-nineteenth century this type of 
mercantile business was dead, and business leadership required new 
abilities and horizons. 





Hl 


Business administration in industry in the long period between the 
Industrial Revolution and the age of the giant corporation also exhibits 
certain significant features and problems that are outlined in the enter- 
prise histories. In particular, the growth in the relative importance of in- 
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vestment in specialized fixed capital, as compared with that in working 
capital and in such unspecialized fixed investments as warehouses and 
ships, made it much more difficult to maintain the earlier style of 
diversification and adaptability. In one sense the time span of business 
planning was thus lengthened, because fixed industrial plants meant 
long-run commitments. In another sense it was shortened because in- 
dustrial sales could no longer be effectively handled in the earlier and 
intermittent speculative manner. Diversification became much more 
difficult and day-to-day selling more important. The opportunities for 
the substitution of direct administration in replacement of the former 
assorted agency and venture relationships also widened. Most impor- 
tant of all, new types of competition arose, based on the existence of 
fixed costs and idle capacity. This took the form of price wars, price 
discrimination, and the offering of all sorts of special terms. Marketing 
therefore became more a matter of administration and less one of 
economic judgment. The manufacturer had to sell to stay in operation. 
He also had more to gain from controlling the market. 

Yet we can see businessmen trying to function for a time through 
the same forms as before. In such instances as those of Boulton and 
Watt,” Almy, Brown and Slater,“’ Lowell Machine Shop,** Lowell 
Manufacturing Company,” and even Pepperell,** we can see the pat- 
tern of merchants and general entrepreneurs teaming up with me- 
chanics to develop manufacturing plants. But significantly they still 
retained much of the diversified interest, flexibility of action, and 
adaptability in selling of the older style of functioning. Many regarded 
a plant as no more than a temporarily useful source from which to 
procure goods rather than as a continuing institution requiring ration- 
alization and full personal commitment. Agency arrangements still 
resembled those of earlier days—the selling agent for the textile mill, 
the mill agent, who was the equivalent of the supercargo on a ship, 
and the railway agent. Top management often was unsalaried, and 
had many other interests. Indeed, as in the case of the old East India 
Company, some key men appear to have entered into their commit- 
ments mainly regarding them as co-operative endeavors that should 
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be done as a public service or from which one might hope for im- 
provement in one’s primary business. This point of view was especially 
strong in the early railroads and banks. This type of leadership was 
characteristically well connected, well informed, and somewhat knowl- 
edgeable regarding techniques, but it lacked singleness of purpose, 
specialized production knowledge, and tenacity under conditions 
when adaptation was no longer possible. An alternate type of leader- 
ship arose, however, with the rise to prominence of businesses headed 
by inventors and mechanics, such as those of Wedgewood,** Whitin, 
and Ford. Characteristically, these leaders had much less economic 
understanding and fewer contacts than the former type, but they did 
have great skills in both technology and production—attributes that 
were in special demand. 

Several works are especially useful in the understanding of these 
earlier types of industrial enterprise. One on the Norfolk & Western 
discusses in some detail the railroad problems of the period as they ap- 
peared to a specialized but important carrier.*” It is indeed no accident 
that the characteristic problems of large industry with fixed plant 
arose first in the railroad business, but, with the exception of some 
work on the early New England lines, few of the many railroad ac- 
counts effectively handle problems of administration. Among the 
manufacturing firms special mention should be made of the histories 
of Bigelow Sanford, Pepperell, Winchester,*® Saco Lowell, Whitin, 
Reed and Barton,’ and Waltham Watch.** An interesting topical ap- 
proach is Cochran’s exploration of the philosophies of leading railroad 
figures with respect to such matters as the safeguarding of property 
rights, competition, consumer relations, labor relations, and financial 
responsibility.*” The angles of vision here portrayed undoubtedly were 
found elsewhere in business life. 

These studies collectively portray a world of changing management. 
One can sense a growing disparity between the philosophies, patterns 
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of organization and operation, systems of recruiting leadership, and 
concepts of responsibility whose roots lay in earlier periods, and the 
requirements that were being increasingly laid on business by tech- 
nical change, geographical expansion, and new concepts of political 
and social relations. Basically the difficulty was due to the fact that the 
new industry required an institutionalized type of structure in replace- 
ment of the older system of individualized and essentially temporary 
leadership. It also required a management more conscious of the need 
for rationality and a wider dimension of administration. Much was 
indeed to be required to convert a good mid-nineteenth century in- 
dustrial firm into an equally good one of the twentieth century, as 
one can see particularly well in the Pepperell, Saco Lowell, and 
Whitin studies. The individualistic general entrepreneurs and the 
mechanics had not yet been replaced by the physically mobile, salary- 
and-status conscious organization men, but they were under pressure. 

Let us note briefly some of the phenomena that can be observed. 
First, there is noticeable a tendency within firms for different func- 
tional areas to be special problems in order of time, and for successive 
executive officers to represent these areas. A characteristic and natural 
progression, which shows the order in which difficulties arose, was 
from production to marketing, to finance (and sometimes law), and 
finally to general administration, as with Waltham Watch and Reed 
and Barton. Second, since man is mortal, firms commonly encoun- 
tered within relatively short periods hat greatest of all obstacles to 
continued growth—the problem of management succession. The 
mechanic-promoted concerns, which were often also highly individual- 
istic, had the greatest difficulty. Whitin, by great good luck, suc- 
ceeded through succession and marriage in keeping the firm strong 
through some five generations. On the other hand, the Lowell Machine 
Shop, a merchant-promoted company, suffered from the disap- 
pearance of the strong general entrepreneurs who had _ originally 
established it, and from the splitting up of stock among wives, chil- 
dren, and charities. Indeed it seems probable that toward the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century many hitherto strong firms were 
approaching the end of either the first or second generation of leader- 
ship. As the examples of Saco Lowell and Bigelow Sanford show, 
this fact alone can explain some, though certainly not all, of the 
mergers of the period. Thus in some cases the investment banker 
evidently was not merely a parasite; rather he was a rescuer of rudder- 
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less but potentially valuable units. One might generalize by saying that 
in the absence of management succession important legal and financial 
services were essential for survival. 

Third, competition, formerly local and restrained, became national, 
fierce, and rational. The pocket markets characteristic of the early 
stages died out. New techniques, such as Pepperell’s product differen- 
tiation and Whitin’s acceptance of mill securities in payment, emerged. 
Business in general ceased being passive and became aggressive on a 
large scale. This approach was quite new in some industries, and cer- 
tainly contributed to the creation of the environment which led to the 
Sherman Act. Fourth, technical innovation became more the rule of 
the day, and managements found themselves forced to innovate, to 
enter patent arrangements, and sometimes to sell out. The patent strug- 
gles between Whitin and Draper, Ford and his rivals, the Jersey and 
Indiana Standard Oils, and General Electric, American Telephone, 
and others concerned with radio are in point. Fifth, new problems of 
geographical operation emerged. Most enterprises were the product 
of geographical accident, and many found themselves not well located 
for permanent development. The evolution of Pepperell from a local 
New England mill to a multiplant concern with large southern inter- 
ests is a good illustration. Not all of their contemporaries developed 
along these lines and many of these were to succumb in the later 
collapse of northern textile firms. Finally, we can note the extension 
of direct administration, such as the substitution of direct supervision 
of shopworkers in replacement of the old decentralized subcontracting 
systems at Winchester and Whitin. We can also note increased inter- 
est in rational calculation and in extending the depth of management, 
but few concerns as yet had more than two layers of functionaries. 
Management was still basically private and individualistic. The people 
in control had either created their firms or were sons or relatives of 
those who had. The concepts of property rights were not unlike those 
of the old China trade, and so were those regarding labor. Manage- 
ment recognized few far-flung responsibilities, even though it was 
not backward in individual acts of charity. 





IV 


The number of significant studies of the latest age is not great, 
mainly because of the magnitude of the writing task. Several, how- 
ever, deserve particular attention, namely, those on Standard Oil 
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(New Jersey), Ford,”’ Sears, Roebuck,’ Unilever, and Detroit 
Edison.™ All these portray in the earlier stages enterprises of the type 
just discussed, but our attention is centered on the careers of the mature 
firms. One obvious conclusion to be drawn from these works is that 
it is much more difficult than in the earlier cases to get a clear view 
of the firms. The function of reaching economic judgments regarding 
trade patterns and markets, so prominent in the early mercantile busi- 
nesses, is submerged by the full development of other managerial 
functions far beyond the levels prevailing in the simple, directly man- 
aged industrial enterprises of the nineteenth century. Thus we have 
chapters on organizational structure, affiliate systems, the selection of 
executive personnel, labor policies, reporting and control activities, 
marketing, finances, mergers, stockholder relations, and struggles with 
government and the public generally. Indeed, much of the interest lies 
in the emergence of the more cognitive and institutionalized manage- 
ment of the modern era. The trend can be best traced in the studies of 
Standard Oil, which because of its origins as an alliance early devel- 
oped management in depth, committee decision-making, a system of 
effective management succession, and the use of written papers. On 
the other hand, the Ford studies show well the weaknesses, as well as 
the points of strength, of the individualistic industrialist trying to run 
giant industry by direct control and with poor coverage of many func- 
tions. Here we have the problem of the growing gap between the 
dimensions of the job and the ceiling in the administrative capacity of 
the individual. In the Sears study it is possible to follow through a 
series of administrations the significant changes in style of leadership 
from the early direct and unscientific system of Sears to the elaborate, 
highly organized one of Wood. 

Once again there are many interesting individual insights. For 
example, we can note a manifest blind spot in the pre-1911 Standard 
Oil Company relative to the importance of public opinion and the 
need of realistically interpreting the meaning of public policies with 
respect to competition, and later the great sensitivity of the Jersey 
company to these matters. The large possibilities of maneuvering on a 
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national, and often international, scale, that far surpassed those of the 
old maritime merchants, are made abundantly clear, and so is 
the significance of long-range strategy, as contrasted with tactics. In the 
case of Standard the evolution of the affiliate system, which in some ways 
resembled the British Commonwealth in that the subsidiary often had 
the last word, is of some interest, and will be further illuminated in 
a forthcoming treatment of Humble.”’ One can note how success first 
breeds pride, then rigidity, and ultimately obsolescence in management 
in the case of Ford—a not uncommon phenomenon. Another work, 
on Standard of Indiana, shows how an able executive got involved in 
the scandals of Teapot Dome, and sheds a light on the slow emergence 
of new standards of stockholder and public responsibilities on the part 
of management.” The new and intense patent struggles required the 





development of a new function, the administration of research, and 
this can be noted in the works on Jersey and the radio firms.”’ In the 
field of marketing there is much of interest in the growing unsuita- 
bility of Sears’s early policies of flamboyant advertising, the use of 
loss leaders, such as cream separators, and selling by catalogue. It is 
also of interest to consider the paternalism of Henry Ford, which was 
accompanied by harsh discipline, a bitter policy in labor relations, 


much moralizing, and many startling prejudices. Along the same line 
was the work of William Lever in the building of his famous Port 
Sunlight. The Lever work also gives some understanding of the 
maneuvers of the British and Dutch entrepreneurs against the back- 
ground of imperialism and national rivalry, but the actual administra- 
tion of the firms can be discerned only dimly. Unfortunately, many 
of the works are ultracareful to avoid making evaluations of signifi- 
cance, either in general or on a functional basis, but in the absence 
of more firmly established standards this is understandable. In short, 
there is very much of interest but little that is fully satisfying to be 
found in such treatments. 

In closing, mention should be made of several special areas. Until 
recently the history of electric power has been left to the propagandists 
and regulators, but the new work on Detroit Edison discusses the 
many problems of creating a regional utility out of assorted pieces. 
Another study of the five electric companies in Quebec illustrates how 
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power policies can vary with respect to such matters as engineering 
leadership, the promotion of industry, and residential rates, and the 
effects of this variation on economic development and public rela- 
tions.” The rising motor-carrier business, much of which is still 
dominated by direct management by first- or second-generation entre- 
preneurs, seems out of place in twentieth-century business. It is repre- 
sented by a narrative and human account of Norwalk.” In Ayer & 
Son the evolving problems of that new form of service unit, the adver- 
tising agency, can be explored.” Finally, the life insurance business, 
one of the major engines of investment, has received unusual attention 
through works of Mutual Life of New York,” Metropolitan,” and 
Northwestern.” Special interest attaches to the subjects of the forma- 
tion, motivation, and public responsibility of mutual companies. In 
addition, there arose important new policy problems associated with 
policy contracts, actuarial calculations, and avenues of investment. 
Many other good studies have not been mentioned. Indeed, it would 
be possible to continue almost indefinitely listing the individual in- 
sights obtainable from the literature. As I have said, herein lies much 
of its interest, and it is unfortunate that few works are constructed 
from this angle of vision. As a body, it is perhaps best approached 


from the point of view of studying the growth in the depth and range 
of the management function in enterprise. It should be read in con- 
junction with the more conceptual studies of entrepreneurship, man- 
agement, and economics. Business history as of now has no discipline 
of its own, but in time it may acquire one. 


Joun G. B. Hutcuins, Cornell University 
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The Japanese Factory: Aspects of Its Social Organization. By James G. Abegglen. 
(Publication of the Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology.) Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1958. Pp. xiii, 142. $3.50. 


This is an illuminating study of an aspect of the Japanese factory system and 
is certainly a valuable contribution to a field that has been little explored. 
Though I have great respect for Abegglen’s efforts in this untapped area, I 
fear there are certain shortcomings and ambiguities in the terms he uses. 

Appropriately enough, he stresses the importance of studies on Japan and 
points out (a fact basic to the further development of the book) that Japanese 
labor is a lifetime commitment at a particular level of employment in a factory. 
Management will not discharge the worker except in the most extreme 
circumstances; the worker will not quit the company for industrial employment 
elsewhere. This is true to such an extent that Japanese management can, in 
effect, regard labor cost as fixed. This fact is too familiar for the Japanese 
themselves to notice and it is too difficult for Japanese micro-economists to 
admit, for they are eager to accept Western models as their own. Abegglen’s 
perception is keen and he does well to apprehend this fact. Unfortunately, he 
does not analyze the reasons for it except in rather fragmentary remarks. What 
factors are most responsible for this lack of labor mobility? Is it the traditional 
way of life, or is it the labor unions, and to what extent? His emphasis seems 
to be on the former, although he admits that the small plant is not unionized, 
so that here the no-lay-off rule is not maintained. If he had studied the role’ of 
unions and compared the prewar rate of labor turnover and its postwar rate, 
some more significant conclusions might have been forthcoming. 

Abegglen does develop various interesting corollaries based on the immobility 
of Japanese labor. For example, he observes that when demand is increasing, 
the excess labor each company supports gives management an incentive to 
adopt new machinery in order to reduce costs by shifting a part of the labor 
force from old to new factories. When the demand is decreasing, the labor sur- 
plus becomes a serious problem for management without becoming immediately 
a national problem. 

With regard to the recruitment system and rewards and incentives, the author 
points out that these are neither directly connected with a man’s ability nor 
with his particular task. These aspects of the Japanese factory system suggest 
that its productivity is not high. Although Abegglen’s definition of produc- 
tivity is not quite clear, his points are well taken. He thinks that, in spite of 
the low efficiency of the labor force caused by social factors in Japan, the Japanese 
factory assumes the most efficient and most productive system of organization 
that is possible under the circumstances. 

Abegglen’s concluding remarks in connection with economic development 
form the most interesting part of the book. Although more data and informa- 
tion are a necessity, his conclusions are sound. He argues that Japan’s rapid 
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industrialization is due partly to the emphasis on continuity rather than change. 
A considerable degree of tolerance—even at the cost of seeming waste—needs 
to be allowed to local customs in establishing industry in those countries with 
systems of interpersonal relations markedly different from those of the West. 
It is to be hoped that this kind of concrete and practical research will provoke 
further studies in this field, especially on the part of Japanese economists, who 
are likely to be too theoretically oriented. 

Yasuo SaxaxrparA, Doshisha University 


The Crawshay Dynasty: A Study in Industiral Organization and Development, 
1765-1867. By John P. Addis. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1957. 
Pp. xiv, 184. 12s. 6d. 


The first Richard Crawshay, like so many industiral leaders of a century 
and a half ago, found himself in the iron business almost by accident. As many 
another rough, untutored industrialist, he achieved success, made a fortune, and 
founded a dynasty. The Cyfarthfa ironworks, near Merthyr Tydfil in South 
Wales, were not created by Richard Crawshay, but he got possession of them 
while they consisted of no more than a furnace and a forge, and his family 
built them and neighboring works into one of the biggest industrial holdings 
in Great Britain. The financial strain of going over from the manufacture of pud- 
dled iron to that of steel placed a severe burden on a private company. In 1890 it 
became a limited company and twelve years later was absorbed by its powerful 
Welsh rival, Guest, Keen and Company. 

The Crawshay works lay near the northern edge of the Welsh coal field. 
The exhaustion of the local iron ores made its site increasingly uneconomic, and 
the works themselves outlived the dynasty that created them by only a few 
years. This book is about the family, not the works. It uses the surviving 
Crawshay manuscripts to present a picture of these men. The crises that it 
describes are family crises rather than economic. This record is not set against 
either the contemporary economic growth or the developing technology of the 
time. Nor in its source material does it range far beyond the Crawshay manu- 
scripts. One regrets these limitations, which can, however, be remedied from 
existing economic histories of South Wales. But as a record of an aggressive 
industrial family of the nineteenth century, this little book is excellent. 

Norman J. G. Pounps, Indiana University 


Printers and Technology. A History of the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union. By Elizabeth Faulkner Baker. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 545. $7.00. 


Elizabeth Baker has undertaken a task of great magnitude with affection 
and skill. With disarming ease she discusses the vast technological changes 
experienced by the printing industry and the effects of these upon the printers’ 
unions. The book comprises much more than the story of the Printing Press- 
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men and Assistants’ Union as the subtitle would suggest. Included is a per- 
ceptive sketch of the United Typothetae of America, the organization of the 
employing printers, as well as an astute glimpse into the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

If consistency is a virtue, then the Pressmen’s Union must be regarded as 
one of the most virtuous trade organizations in the country. If a hardheaded 
philosophy that accepts the identity of capital’s and labor’s interests is regarded 
as opportunistic, the Pressmen’s Union must be recognized as one of the most 
opportunistic in the United States. From its inception in 1889, when the press- 
men broke from the International Typographical Union and formed their own 
organization, it has maintained an amazing continuity of outlook. 

Although it was under George L. Berry’s dynamic leadership that the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union matured into the largest inter- 
national printing union in the world, actually the basic policies that have charac- 
terized its development were hammered out during its formative years by 
such leaders as Theodore F. Galoskowsky, Joseph Bowman, and Martin P. Hig- 
gins. They had little sympathy with the notion of class struggle; Marxian 
socialism has never been a significant influence in the Pressmen’s Union. 
Throughout its history the Pressmen’s Union has insisted that the interests of 
capital and labor are synonymous. From the very beginning the pressmen recon- 
ciled themselves to the inevitability of technological change and fought for the 
control of the job rather than against the new machines. They were never 
strait-jacketed by any creed or ideology. Instead, their policies were flexible and 
adaptable. Next to the Carpenters’, the Pressmen’s Union was probably the 
most adroit exponent of the Commons-Perlman theory of job-conscious unionism. 

Naturally, any account of the Pressmen’s Union must treat extensively 
with the powerful personality of George L. Berry. For forty-one years 
(1907-1948) he guided the affairs of the United Pressmen. With undisguised 
admiration Elizabeth Baker traces the progress of the United Pressmen under 
his judicious and sometimes dictatorial leadership. Although a Berry partisan, 
she deals frankly with the more controversial and unsavory episodes of his 
long career. The misappropriation of union funds in connection with the Clinch- 
field Hydro-Electric Power Company is reviewed in some detail. The case of 
the International Playing Card & Label Company is also dealt with. 

In Elizabeth Baker, George Berry has a stout defender. Even when the evi- 
dence is overwhelmingly against him she comes to his defense. In connection 
with the Riverview Farm Account, she writes: “Undoubtedly he used Union 
funds too freely; but just as surely did he seem to consider that what was his 
was or would be the property of the Union” (p. 512). But this is a weak de- 
fense: a violation of a public trust cannot be so readily dismissed. 

Although it is beyond the scope of this book, I for one would like to see a 
further investigation into the inner workings of American trade-union politics 
that would explain how and why men like George Berry are able to perpetuate 
their control over organized labor in the United States. 

Taken as a whole, this is a fine piece of scholarship, a must for every student 
of the American labor movement. 

Wituiam A. Sutiivan, Michigan State University 
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Price Trends of Some Basic Commodities in Central Mexico, 1531-1570. 
By Woodrow Borah and Sherburne F. Cook. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1956. Pp. 89. $2.00. 


This monograph is one of a series of studies of the social and economic his- 
tory of Mexico, and in particular of the Indians, in the colonial period. The 
“basic commodities” whose price trends are studied include chiefly those paid 
by the Indians as tribute, such as maize, wheat,-clothing, and cloth. Changes in 
wage levels are also examined. To obtain the raw data from which to estimate 
the price and wage trends, a wide variety of sources are used. These include 
accounts of auctions of Indian tributes, commutations of tributes in kind for 
cash, royal treasury estimates of the value of tributes, Mexico City price-fixing 
ordinances, and the testimony of various contemporary observers. 

The study has two aims: the first is to determine the rise in the price and wage 
level in Mexico (pp. 1-2); the second is to furnish the basis for an estimate of 
the trends in the total money value of the tributes paid by the Indians, and also 
of the trends in population. The tribute “when divided by a factor representing 
the amount to be exacted from each tributary” (p. 46) gives the number of 
tribute payers and hence the basis for and estimate of the trends in population. 
The sources and methodology used by the authors to derive the price trends 
would appear better adapted to the second aim than to the first, contrary to the 
impression conveyed by the title of the monograph. Thus, no price indexes 
are computed. The reason given for this neglect is that the population of 
Mexico consisted of many different groups, the most important of which, the 
Spanish colonists and the Indian natives, had widely differing patterns of con- 
sumption. However, although this objection would be valid as applied to any 
attempt to compute consumer price indexes for all groups of people in Central 
Mexico, the data compiled by the authors could have been used as raw material 
for at least an approximate consumer price index for the Indian population. 

Trend lines are fitted to the raw data by fitting least-squares regressions 
either to the data themselves or to averages of the data for periods of several 
years (rather than to moving averages). The fluctuations of prices and wages 
about these trend lines are extremely wide, but are not discussed in any great 
detail, so that it is difficult to tell how far these fluctuations are genuine and how 
far they may be the result of the use of data from sources not strictly compar- 
able to each other. 

The trend lines computed by the authors indicate that the price of maize 
rose threefold from 1530 to 1573, while the price of clothing rose about fivefold, 
cloth about ninefold, and wages of unskilled labor (of the category least sub- 
ject to direct compulsion) about fivefold. Thus, wages in terms of maize, the 
principal item of Indian consumption, nearly doubled. From this the authors 
conclude that real wages increased during this period, since “native expenditure 
. . . consisted almost entirely of payments for food and taxes” (p. 48). This 
rise in wages was caused by the increasing scarcity of labor accompanying the 
sharp decline of the Indian population. As a result, “the frightful losses in popu- 
lation . . . enabled the Indians to wring from their masters substantial improve- 
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ments in living conditions that helped eventually to reverse the demographic 
trend” (p. 49). This, however, assumes an equivalence between increases in 
real wages and improvements in living conditions that need not be valid, 
especially in dual economies consisting of a subsistence and a monetary sector. 
Increases in real wages may conceivably have been more than offset by a deteriora- 
tion in the condition of the subsistence sector. 

The data on prices and wages compiled in this monograph, however, will 
prove invaluable for future studies of the effects of Spanish colonization on the 
economic conditions of the Indians. The statistics will also prove highly useful 
for comparative studies of different colonial areas. 

Lionet J. Lerner, New York 


Clyde C. Carter, State Regulation of Commerical Motor Carriers in North 
Carolina. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. x, 210. 
$5.00. 


This brief study attempts a history and evaluation of the several commissions 
that have been charged with the regulation of motor vehicles in North Caro- 
lina. The author is a Professor of Business Law at the state university, and 
consequently the framework within which he approaches his subject is largely 
legal. More specifically, he spends much of his space in tracing the legislative 
history of the many confusing laws, the complex system of administration 
through ever-changing state commissions and appointed officials, and finally 
the role of the courts. Economic analysis is almost nonexistent. The historical 
treatment consists primarily of chronological discussion of the many acts, pro- 
vision by provision, and of the evolution of the various bodies that have admin- 
istered them, the whole being interlarded with accounts of the activities of 
pressure groups and of their spokesmen in the legislature. In this it is easy for 
the reader to get lost in a mass of detail. Some mention is made of Federal 
policies and of those of neighboring states, but the focus of the discussion is pri- 
marily local to the state, and the conclusions are addressed to the state legislature. 
Although for such persons the work will undoubtedly be of value as a reference, 
for the general reader in economic history it is tedious and lacking in significant 
insights. Nevertheless, for some specialists both in this aspect of public admin- 
istration and in transportation it may have some value. 

The author also deals with his topic almost exclusively from the point of 
view of the public administrator. Little comment is made regarding the prob- 
Jems of the carriers in adjusting their affairs to the highly confused regulatory 
structure of this state. He does, however, show a pattern of regulation that 
appears to defy all rational explanation, and that apparently has not been very 
effective. For example, regulation outside of municipal areas has been the joint 
responsibility of the Utilities Commission and the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, while those inside have been in the hands of the city authorities. 
Dividing lines of authority between these agencies have been confused. The 
regulatory commission itself has undergone numerous changes, being first a 
railroad commission, then a corporation commission, and most recently a utilities 
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commission. It has been charged with a motley collection of regulatory tasks 
involving railroads, express companies, steamboats, water powers, electricity, 
telephones, gas, water, sewage, pipelines, hospitals, and housing. It has had 
limited funds and personnel resources. It has been at times in conflict with the 
office of the state Attorney General, the same “law firm” that is charged at 
the same time with presenting the Commission’s own cases. The legislature has 
not hesitated to prescribe in such matters as the cubic displacement of engines 
for trucks of various lengths. One leaves this study with the impression that 
this regulatory activity was characterized by much minutiae of specification, 
much paper work, and little substantive regulation. 

The author has done a service in setting forth in detail the difficulties inherent 
in the regulatory process when the objectives of the legislature are not clear, 
the scheme has serious inherent administrative difficulties, and a regulatory 
agency of adequate strength is not provided. Although the record does not 
suggest that the citizens suffered unduly, it may be presumed that they were 
protected more by the pervasiveness of both authorized and unauthorized com- 
petition than by the activities of the regulatory authorities. 

Joun G. B. Hutcuins, Cornell University 


The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. By A. W. Currie. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. vili, 556. $8.50. 


A. W. Currie must have enjoyed writing this book. He set out to write the 
history of the Grand Trunk Railway as a business. He has done that, and more. 
He has traced the history of the corporation from its birth in 1852 until its 
sale to the Dominion government in 1920. During its lifetime it was not only 
one of the most significant business institutions in the Canadian economy but 
also one of the outstanding concerns in the political life of the nation. In full 
recognition of these facts, Currie has assessed not only broad policies of the 
Grand Trunk but its political involvements as well. 

Stimulated by the desires of men in Canada, the United Kingdom, and Port- 
land, Maine, politician-promoters obtained a charter from the Province of 
Canada in 1852. By the time the first rails were laid between Portland and 
Sarnia, via Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto, the corporation was in such serious 
financial straits that it never fully recovered. Active participation of British in- 
vestors and bankers, notably the Barings and Glyns, created a major weakness 
in Grand Trunk administration, the split in power between interest groups in 
Great Britain and Canada. Another problem was competition for western traffic 
from other rail lines—the Great Western and Canadian Pacific in Canada and 
numerous roads in the United States. Aggressive tactics by railroads south of 
the Great Lakes induced the Grand Trunk to extend its system into Chicago 
by 1879. In order to compete with the then building Canadian Pacific in the 
early 1880’s, Grand Trunk executives considered extending their line, either via 
Chicago or Sault Sainte Marie, from Ontario to Winnipeg and west to the 
Pacific. Turned down in the 1880's, the transcontinental project, as finally 
launched in 1903, proved just as fatefully unfortunate for the Grand Trunk as 
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a similar decision shortly thereafter was for the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul. 

As the foregoing suggests, the book deals more with broad competitive strategy 
than with operating tactics. The Grand Trunk’s competitive maneuvering with 
the Canadian Pacific and railways in the United States takes much of the au- 
thor’s attention. Since finances were an ever-present problem, they also loom 
large in the narrative. Consequently, some readers will be disappointed with the 
relative paucity of material on labor relations, on maintenance and operational 
problems, and on the marketing function. In other words, personal inclinations 
or limitations in time, energy, funds, and availability of data undoubtedly im- 
posed restraints on the author, even though Currie combed voluminous records 
in Canada, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

In spite of such limitations, all those interested in the history of economic life 
in the nineteenth century are indebted to the author. If railroad historians have 
been exorcised about the ties of railroads to politics in the United States, they 
will note that the first executives of the Grand Trunk were also the political 
leaders of Canada. In truth, no railroad in the United States ever occupied so 
consistently prominent a place in politics as did the Grand Trunk in its native 
land. And few railroads anywhere can match the Grand Trunk’s record for 
unimpressive financial results. Many readers will be interested in the extensive 
aid to the railroad by Canadian governments and inadvertent subsidization of 
it by private investors on both sides of the Atlantic; they received unsatisfactory 
returns on their investment and ultimately sold the property to the Dominion 
at a figure considered ruinous by many stockholders. One unanswered question 
is why, during a span of almost seventy years, the stockholders of this corpora- 
tion could have found no more than one capable railroad administrator, Charles 
M. Hays. 

Throughout the book the author lives up to a high standard of objectivity, 
even while he is evaluating both sound and unsound decisions by British in- 
vestors, Canadian politicians, and top managers of the corporation. And Currie 
correctly ends his analysis with the recognition that, though a commercial 
failure, the Grand Trunk “made a significant contribution to the economic 
development of Canada.” 


Ratpu W. Hiny, Harvard University 


Labor and the New Deal. Edited by Milton Derber and Edwin Young. Madison: 


University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. xi, 393. $6.00. 


The authors, members of the Economics Department of the University of 
Wisconsin and of Illinois University’s Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
have produced a collection of essays whose purpose is to analyze and interpret 
various aspects of the New Deal’s impact upon the labor movement. Although 
each essay is worthy of comment, lack of space requires the reviewer to limit 
himself to a few critical thoughts only on some of them. 

Edwin Young analyzes the split in the labor movement that occurred with 
the rise of the CIO. His thesis is that the schism served the much-needed func- 
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tion of forcing the labor leadership to work at its primary task—organizing 
workers. This is an example of the confusion between normative and absolute 
concepts that so often creeps into the work of labor economists; surely it is 
equally valid to say that a union leader’s primary function is to administer his 
union as a going concern, organizing only when such action is to the distinct 
advantage of his union. 

Bernard Karsh and Phillips Garman remind us of the now almost forgotten 
role of the Workers Alliance of America in stimulating union organization. They 
are also to be commended for dealing with the rather touchy subject of Com- 
munist influence on the National Labor Relations Board via the presence of 
Nathan Witt. Although they arrive at no conclusions, they suggest that the 
tenor of NLRB decisions would not have been very different in Witt’s absence. 

Unions, social legislation, and FDR are discussed in three separate essays by 
Murray Edelman, Elizabeth Brandeis, and Edwin Witte. Edelman’s essay is an 
excellent exercise in political analysis, explaining Roosevelt's preference for a 
labor program that would have “maximum effectiveness and popularity,” rather 
than one tailored to please union leaders. He shows how the Labor Department 
under Frances Perkins shared this attitude and how it became a defender of the 
interests of the unorganized worker. Brandeis follows through by demonstrating 
in detail that the labor movement cannot take any credit for the protective legis- 
lation that is so much a legacy of the New Deal period. One may add that her 
essay, unlike many of the others, is excellently documented and constitutes a 
distinct contribution to the literature of this field. 

One regrets that Richard C. Wilcock’s analysis of the change in managerial 
attitudes toward unions lacks some depth. His studies of the meat-packing, 
automobile, and steel industries are highly informative, but his statement that 
some of the steel managements were “highly annoyed” at U.S. Steel’s defec- 
tion from the industry’s open-shop policy is an unfortunate understatement, one 
which hardly explains the ferocity with which Tom Girdler fought the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. Ideological factors were involved not only on 
the labor side (although Selig Perlman concludes that even here it was always 
the job-conscious concept of unionism that prevailed) but also on the side of 
corporate management. 

This book may be well recommended as supplementary reading in labor his- 
tory courses, as a useful reference, and as “meat” for many a hot debate on the 
meaning of the New Deal. 

Bruno Stein, New York University 


Financial Intermediaries in the American Economy Since 1900. By Raymond W. 
Goldsmith. (A study by the National Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York.) Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. xxxv, 415. $8.50. 


This sizable monograph is one in a series of studies now being conducted at 
the National Bureau of Economic Research on long-term trends in capital 
formation and financing in the United States. The author draws heavily upon 
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the material in his monumental three-volume work, A Study of Saving in the 
United States, published in 1955-1956, but adds to it much new material from 
other sources. 

The theme of the treatise is the progressive institutionalization of the flow of 
savings that makes possible much of the capital formation in the United States. 
The development of new types of financial intermediaries in response to the 
demands of the expanding economy has brought into increasing prominence 
the insurance companies, investment companies, and government loan agencies. 
With this has gone a relative decline in importance of the commercial banks and 
the mutual savings banks. 

One of the strong points of the work is the discussion of the difficulties met 
by the author in making his classifications; the problem of defining net worth 
in the case of mutual savings banks and governmental lending agencies, or the 
problem of separating long from short liabilities. This enables the careful reader 
to evaluate the conclusions for himself. On the other hand, for the highly spe- 
cialized audience to which such a volume is addressed, it seems hardly necessary 
to repeat in words what is quite clear from the excellent tables. The reading 
matter could be shortened and the essential points could be more quickly 
grasped, if only the significance of the figures were put into words. 

An interesting attempt is made in the second chapter to create some kind of 
theoretical framework about which the facts of the money market might be 
organized. The results are not very illuminating at this stage, but will undoubt- 
edly form the basis for future developments in theory. 

The hurried reader will find the eight-page introduction by Simon Kuznets 
an excellent summary of the main points. For the economic historian, the most 
fruitful reading will probably be the fourth chapter, which covers (in spite of 
the book’s title) the century from 1850 to 1952. 

MarcareT G. Myers, Vassar College 


Competition in Oil: The Gulf Coast Refinery Market, 1925-1950. By Daniel 
C. Hamilton. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. xiv, 233. $6.75. 


This study of a limited, regional segment of the petroleum industry is, in 
the words of the author, “a market analysis with a policy orientation” (p. 1). 
Using available data and economic theory where applicable, Hamilton examines 
the structure and performance of the Gulf Coast refinery market with a view 
to determining what changes, if any, might improve its performance. The 
formidable difficulties of reaching even tentative conclusions by this route are 
not underestimated by the author, who displays considerable ingenuity in his 
analysis and caution in his conclusions. Unfortunately, a number of arbitrary 
judgments are necessary, and sparse and inadequate data force some question- 
able assumptions. 

Within the limitations of empirical research in this field, Hamilton’s findings 
are interesting and provocative. He concludes that the distribution of refining 
capacity makes the market structure moderately but persistently oligopolistic. 
Although there are no “artificial” barriers to entry, capital requirements are 
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high. A persistent pattern of competitive conduct, therefore, depends largely on 
“the aggressive independence of existing firms” (p. 89). 

Since the findings on market structure are open to more than one interpreta- 
tion, Hamilton seeks and finds additional evidence of independence in _per- 
formance. His evidence includes: the variation in the growth rates of firms, 
the lack of interproduct price discrimination, the lack of significant excess 
capacity, and progressiveness revealed by the improvement of product qualities 
and the broadening of the range of refined products, as well as the preponderance 
of increasingly larger optimum-sized plants. 

The most important feature of this book is its analysis of price-cost and 
price-output behavior. Hamilton shows that while gross receipts have reflected 
variations in crude costs, the refiners’ margin (gross receipts per barrel of crude 
refined minus the cost at the refinery of the barrel of crude) has not been held 
rigid. Also, since the margin apparently has not been maintained at the ex- 
pense of wide fluctuations in output or inventories, the price variable seems to 
have been important in the industry’s adjustment to cyclical forces. In the ab 
sence of adequate data on the refinery costs and price behavior of individual 
refiners, however, these findings offer presumptive rather than conclusive 
proof of competition. 

Although Hamilton concludes that the market structure of Gulf Coast refin- 
ing “seems to fall toward the competitive end of most writers’ scales” (p. 188), 
he admits that this is no necessary conclusion. He has handled a difficult and 
complicated task well, but the number of compromises that have to be made 
with the data and the severely limited scope of the study make its application 
to public policy unacceptable. Nevertheless, Hamilton has advanced the ap- 
plication of theory to specific instances of market structure and performance 
one step farther. We need more such efforts, not only in the petroleum industry 
but elsewhere. From the cumulative results, worth-while policy recommenda- 
tions may well emerge. 

ArtHur M. Jounson, Harvard University 


Corporate Bond Quality and Investor Experience. By W. Braddock Hickman. 
(National Bureau of Economic Research.) Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xxix, 536. $10. 


This is the second of a proposed three-volume study of corporate bond financ- 
ing since 1900. Volume I was concerned primarily with the volume of such 
financing; this second volume undertakes to measure and analyze the relation 
of promise to performance of straight corporate bonds, offered or outstanding 
during the period 1900 to 1943 (except real-estate mortgage bonds and bonds of 
financial corporations), totaling $71.5 billion par value. 

By chance and good fortune, this universe of corporate bonds had a zero net 
loss rate for the period under consideration. Capital losses on defaulted issues 
were offset exactly by capital gains from calls, extinguishments, or 1944 selling 
prices of outstanding issues. This served to simplify the study’s basic task by 
permitting it to concentrate on meaningful classifications of the bond issues (for 
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example, size, asset size of obligor, industry, market, and others) and to ex- 
amine the relationship of prospective measures of quality (investment agency 
lists, state legal lists, market risk premiums on yield) to loss rates, default rates, 
and realized yields. 

Results of this painstaking analysis are spelled out with the meticulous care 
we have come to expect from National Bureau projects. There is something for 
almost everyone interested in this highly technical field. Institutional bond buy- 
ers may not find the volume an “open sesame” to profitable operations, but they 
can ill afford to ignore the statistical materials supplied or the statistical methods 
applied. Hickman also provides some insights into questions of investment theory 
and general historical financial development. His discussion of the neoclassical 
concept of a premium for risk bearing (pp. 322-24) is an excellent example of 
the former, while the latter is exemplified by the lack of evidence uncovered 
to support the myth of increasing bond-market domination by large corporations. 

All in all, this is an excellent piece of work, living up to the promise of its 
predecessor and to the established reputation of its institutional cousins. 

ArtHur Kemp, Claremont Men's College 





Roads, Rails and Waterways: The Army Engineers and Early Transportation. 
By Forest G. Hill. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 
248. $4.00. 


In this study, Forest G. Hill pictures the role of the technical skill of the 
United States Army Engineers in the economic development of the nation to 
1860. The Engineer Corps originated in 1802, along with the West Point 
military academy, which was for many years the only engineering school in the 
United States. Through the academy, after the War of 1812, advanced French 
engineering technology and textbooks were introduced into the United States. 
The institution trained nearly all the nation’s well-qualified engineers, military 
and nonmilitary, before 1860. 

The chief function of the Corps of Engineers was to plan a system of fortifi- 
cations to defend the major ports, but the ultimate protection of these was found 
to depend upon an adequate system of interior transportation for troops and 
supplies. As a rather natural outgrowth of this situation, the Engineers busied 
themselves between 1824 and 1838 with providing technical skill for public 
and private transportation enterprises, including river and harbor improvements, 
roads, canals, and railroads. Army engineers made surveys and were often lent 
to private corporations to supervise construction. Sometimes they were paid both 
by these corporations and the army. The importance of the army’s providing 
technical skill for the improvement of transportation for the rapidly expanding 
nation was great. 

The Corps also had charge of governmental river and harbor work. After 
1838 regular help to private enterprises ceased, and river and harbor work was 
at a minimum. Through the 1850’s the Corps kept five to fifteen surveying and 
exploring parties in the West each year, making surveys of road and railroad 
routes and gathering data on the country. The book ends about 1860—it just 
plays out, leaving the Engineer Corps suspended in mid-air. 
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Much of the material of the book looks as if it has been copied from assorted 
notes. The reading gets monotonous after the author, on one occasion after 
another, repeats himself six, eight, or maybe ten times. However, this is a valu- 
able book. Its substance is good and its basic organization sound. It has the 
important feature of being based primarily upon the extensive manuscript rec- 
ords of the Engineer Corps itself. The study of these records has not, however, 
been exhaustive. 

James F. Doster, University of Alabama 


The Sources of Invention. By John Jewkes, David Sawers, and Richard Stiller- 
man. London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd.; New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. 
Pp. xii, 428. $6.75. 


By the analysis of case histories the authors examine the “modern view that 
in the nineteenth century most invention came from the individual inventor who 
had little or no scientific training, and who worked largely with simple equip- 
ment and by empirical methods and unsystematic hunches. The link between 
science and technology was slight. . . . Useful invention is to an ever increasing 
degree issuing from the research laboratories of large firms which alone can 
afford to operate on an appropriate scale. There is increasingly close contact now 
between science and technology, both through the closer association of the 
workers in the two fields and because the border line between the two formerly 
separate functions is becoming obliterated” (pp. 31-32). 

This sharp, explicit statement is a fair summary of much recent writing about 
invention and research. The authors show that these generalizations are un- 
sound. The characterization of the nineteenth century is superficial. There was, 
in fact, much linkage between science and technology. After 1900 there is 
perhaps a closer linkage between science and technology; but in some fields, 
such as chemistry, much work is still largely empirical. A survey of the cases 
shows that a significant proportion of recent inventions come from individuals. 
Twenty-one items in the list of sixty-one can fairly be attributed to large research 
organizations. The contribution of individuals is thus important, even if we 
do not count some items because of difficulties in attribution. 

Despite the overgeneralizations in much recent writing, the authors recognize 
the magnitude of the changes in the position of the individual inventor, whether 
he endeavors to maintain complete independence, or seeks some limited degree 
of freedom in a large organization. There is a perceptive chapter on the individual 
inventor, and two excellent chapters on corporate research. 

The extreme protagonists of systematic invention presume that invention is a 
laboratory process that no longer requires acts of insight, or intuition, not com- 
pletely conditioned by the general development of science and technology. The 
authors refuse to accept this position. They feel rightly that their material shows 
conclusively that “chance still remains an important factor in invention,” and 
that invention is not predictable. They recognize also that invention does not 
arise exclusively out of established advances in pure science. Today, as in the 
past, there is a reciprocal interaction between science and technology; sometimes 
science leads the way, sometimes technology poses new problems for pure science. 
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The study has been deliberately held within a framework of empirical analysis, 
and it may well be that loose and extravagant generalization is best overcome by 
thoughtful reference to purely factual material. The authors, however, are clearly 
concerned over the deficiencies of the general literature on invention. They were 
clearly aware of the important statement of the determinist position by S. C. 
Gilfillan. The formal statements of the romantic, or intuitive, point of view would 
not add much to the discussion of the problem. It is, however, unfortunate that 
the authors did not see Arthur Koestler’s notable book, Insight and Outlook. 
This analysis from the standpoint of Gestalt psychology would supply a general 
theory of invention wholly consistent with the judgments presented here as 
purely, or predominantly, empirical. 

Assott Payson Usuer, Harvard University 


As Unions Mature. An Analysis of the Evolution of American Unionism. By 
Richard A. Lester. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 171. 
$3.75. 


Among the many recent works dealing with various aspects of trade unionism 
there is little evidence that much attention has been paid to developing a con- 
ceptual framework for the analysis of the labor movement as a whole. This 
slender volume by Richard A. Lester is an attempt to fill a gap of which many 
have been aware but on which few have concentrated their effort. Just as John K. 
Galbraith, in his book The Affluent Society, suggests that economic theory which 
developed in an economy of scarcity is no longer adequate in an economy of 
abundance, so does Lester hold that theorizing about trade unionism in its early 
stages is not competent as applied to the developmental and maturing charac- 
teristics of unions. 

Therefore Lester devotes himself to the task of working out a theory of union 
development through an analysis of the evolution of the unions as institutions, 
with some predictions as to future trends. The work is not based on specific re- 
search findings but is, as stated in the foreword, an interpretative “thinkpiece” 
derived from years of close observation and study of American trade unions, sup- 
plemented by field investigations in Europe, especially in Great Britain and 
Sweden. 

In the words of the author, the work is primarily “an investigation of the 
meaning and implications of union maturity in the American setting.” The evi- 
dences of maturation are found in the increasing status and power of unions in 
the industrial scene and in the economy as a whole; in the centralization of 
union authority at the national level; in the changing nature of leadership, from 
the agitator and aggressive fighter to the astute politician and the administrator; 
in the broadened scope of trade-union influence in the communities in which 
they operate. 

Thus the unions in their internal management and in their relations with em- 
ployers through collective bargaining and their contacts with the outside world 
through community and political activities have ceased to be the militant “mis- 
sionary” organizations they were in their earlier years, but have settled into a 
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mature, businesslike existence, that in many respects is an “affluent life.” One 
aspect of this development is the erosion of the old democratic ideals, with result- 
ing opportunities for autocracy and corruption. A detailed examination is made 
of developments in the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, The United Automo- 
bile Workers, The Teamsters, The Carpenters, and The United Mine Workers. 
While some diversity is found, the author believes that there is a fundamental 
pattern of uniformity. 

Unions in this stage of maturity are described as “sleepy monopolies” which 
are less disturbed by competition from rival organizations and less likely to 
stimulate innovations in collective bargaining than they did in their periods of 
rapid expansion. Although they have great economic power, they rarely use it 
to the utmost limit. In a number of respects the process of maturity is not found 
to be like that of unions in Great Britain and Sweden. 

The author sets forth a framework for a theory of union development. He 
distinguishes between short-run and long-run influences, the former the adjust- 
ments to cyclical changes of several kinds, the latter the more far-reaching adjust- 
ments within the unions and in their external relations with employers and the 
world at large. 

Two final chapters discuss the implications of this type of analysis in economic 
theory and in public policy. In line with some of his previous writing, Lester 
suggests that the formal theorist is likely to fail to encompass the factors of 
dynamic change in the field of their analysis. Similarly, legislative policy makers 
may lose sight of long-run developments under the pressure of short-run 
influences. 

Those who have followed the general course of union development will find 
little new substance in the volume. This is not stated in derogation but rather 
as a way of pointing out what seems to me to be the chief value of the work. 
Lester promulgates a framework for a theory but does not actually propound 
a hard and fast theory. In assembling materials for his framework he has brought 
together in coherent and readable form the data relevant for theory-making and 
has interspersed a number of perceptive comments and observations. In this 
process he has succeeded in emphasizing the difficulties inherent in constructing 
a formal theory for so intricate a body of material, intertwined as it is with the 
vagaries of human behavior. The question may be asked—how much can be 
done beyond the framework stage? I think that the book will be widely read 
and will be the focus of much discussion on this issue. I suspect that such a 
probable outcome ranks high on the list of expectations Lester has for his sug- 
gestive and interesting work. 





Lois MacDonatp, New York University 


The Perils of Prosperity, 1914-32. By William E. Leuchtenburg. (The Chicago 
History of American Civilization, Daniel J. Boorstin, ed.) Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 313. $3.50. 


It is becoming increasingly difficult to find a snappy title for a book on the 
1920's, for so many of the good ones have already been used up: “The Jazz 
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Age,” “The Aspirin Age,” “The Lawless Decade,” “Fantastic Interim,” “The 
Era of Wonderful Nonsense,” and the like. But The Perils of Prosperity, even 
if faintly reminiscent of “The Perils of Pauline,” will do very well. Prosperity, 
as nearly all Americans have come at last to recognize, does indeed have its 
perils, and the prosperity of the 1920’s had even more than its share. Leuchten- 
burg quite appropriately reaches back to 1914 for his start, since the perils of war 
and the perils of prosperity were at first so closely intertwined. And he continues 
on down to 1932 in spite of the fact that by that time the perils had pretty well 
eaten up the prosperity. We shall look forward with confidence to the appear- 
ance of another book from his pen, one that will center on the perils of the 1930’s. 

To cover the crowded years from 1914 to 1932 in a slender volume of three 
hundred pages is in itself a triumph. This can be done of course only by the 
ruthless elimination of detail, some of which is relatively unimportant and 
wisely omitted, but some of which the author, quite trustfully, expects his readers 
to know. The effort to compress so much into so little space may even be mis- 
leading, as, for example, in a half-sentence summary of the diplomatic back- 
ground ot World War I, which reads: “When, after weeks of gestures and 
countergestures, Britain sent her ultimatum to Germany. . . .” Also, the search 
for brevity often tempts the author into making more sweeping generalizations 
than he would be likely to tolerate from his graduate students, generalizations 
that he himself may wish to change a few years hence. One of the things that 
hindsight teaches us is that more hindsight teaches us still more. 

But for all that, this is an excellent book. It reflects accurately current inter- 





pretation on almost every aspect of the period covered. It is especially good on 
social and intellectual history, with charming chapters on such subjects as “A 


” 


Botched Civilization,” and “The Revolution in Morals.” It pays its respects to 
the economic changes that played so important a part in determining the course 
of events—‘“The Second Industrial Revolution.” And it does not neglect politics, 
whether national or international. The chapter on “Tired Radicals” hits off well 
the inadequacies of the progressives, and the one on “The Sidewalks of New 
York,” the political results of urbanization. Leuchtenburg not only writes well 
himself, but also has an eye for the apt quotation. In paragraph after paragraph 
the point he makes receives added emphasis from a closing punch line borrowed 
from some contemporary. This is a sophisticated book, full of subtleties, and 
designed for wary readers. Few students of the period will agree with every 
opinion the author expresses, but most of them will concede that he has thought 
his way carefully to his conclusions, and that they are deserving of respect. 

The bibliography of “Suggested Reading” is excellent, and the evaluations 
anything but trite. The index, unfortunately, is not analytical. Long strings of 
numbers after such entries as “Labor unions,” “Nationalism,” and “Rural 
America,” are almost totally useless. 

Joun D. Hicks, University of California, Berkeley 
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Lumberman from Flint: The Michigan Career of Henry H. Crapo, 1855-1869. 
By Martin D. Lewis. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1958. Pp. x, 289. 
$5.00. 


All too often has the lumberman of the Lake States been either hailed as the 
advance guard of civilization or branded as a robber baron. Fortunately, his- 
torical revision is taking place. To a slowly lengthening shelf of books that deal 
with this basic industry of American expansion, the biography of Henry Howland 
Crapo as a lumberman adds one more title to the list of books that explore be- 
neath the surface of name calling and rash generalization. 

By no manner of means could Henry H. Crapo be considered a typical lum- 
berman, if such ever existed. At the age of fifty-one he was a successful Massa- 
chusetts businessman who operated in the fields of insurance, horticulture, real 
estate, whaling, and land speculation. At a time of life when many men begin 
to contemplate the advantages of semiretirement, he purchased 12,000 acres of 
Michigan pineland and decided to capitalize upon his investment by logging it 
himself. Crapo’s career as a Michigan lumberman (1855-1869) coincides with 
the rise of that state from fifth to first place in the rank of lumber-producing 
states. His operations were in the Saginaw Valley, which was one of the most 
prolific lumber-producing areas in the history of the industry—an area which 
has long needed historical study. Like many another lumberman, Crapo became 
active in politics and even served as governor of the state for two terms. How- 
ever, in this volume the main emphasis is on Crapo the lumberman. 

One of the main problems that faces any business historian is the problem of 
understanding completely the subjéct at hand in all of its major ramifications. 
Only when this understanding is achieved can the historian perceive and then 
understand the motivations and actions. The author accomplishes this intellectual 
metamorphosis by having at his disposal what must be considered a fairly ade- 
quate collection of correspondence as the core of his research and by the fact 
that a relatively short time span, fifteen years, is inspected with microscopic care. 

Thus a picture emerges of Henry Howland Crapo funnelling Eastern capital 
to Michigan, purchasing and logging pineland, converting the logs into lum- 
ber, stalling his creditors, and selling his product both wholesale and retail. Like 
many of his contemporaries he became involved in politics and he built a 
railroad—the Flint and Holly. Naturally there are times when the reader has 
the feeling that something is lacking from a certain segment of the story, but 
this seems to be the fault more of the records than of the author. When one 
realizes that Crapo survived not only the Civil War but the longest lumber 
depression posed by the nineteenth century, the stature of the man becomes 
more evident. 

A small appendix enhances the value of the work through the addition of 
selected manuscripts from the source collections. Unfortunately, however, the 
index is inadequate. 

WiuiaM G. Rector, Wisconsin State College at Superior 
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The World’s Sugar: Progress and Policy. By Vladimir P. Timoshenko and Boris 
C. Swerling. (Studies of the Food Research Institute of Stanford University.) 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 364. $6.50. 

South Pacific Enterprise: The Colonial Sugar Refining Corporation Limited. 
Edited by A. G. Lowndes. Sydney, Australia: Angus and Robertson, 1956. 
Pp. xvii, 500. 42s. 


Scarcely any commodity has experienced a pattern of development at once 
so intricate and so fascinating as that of sugar. First there was the slavery con- 
troversy, then the bitter cane-beet struggle, that in turn helped to stimulate a 
remarkable resurgence of cane production after 1890. In our own times the all- 
too-familiar story of overproduction and catastrophic price falls was played 
through with especial bitterness during the interwar years, to be followed by 
several attempts at international agreement both before and after 1945. Timo- 
shenko and Swerling steer their way wnerringly in the first two parts of their 
book through a mass of technical and economic data to provide a most lucid 
and absorbing account of sugar in the world economy—its place in world agri- 
culture generally, the importance of recent developments in the techniques of 
production and harvesting, internal problems of structure and control. The his- 
torical analysis is necessarily limited, but stimulating for all that, and out of it 
arises one recurrent theme: the morass of protective and preferential devices 
into which sector after sector of the industry has plunged ever deeper as a result 
of direct competition between tropical and temperate growers. Here the com- 
plexities are legion, for though the end product may be virtually the same, the 
roles of cane and beet growing in local agricultural patterns are quite different. 
One consequence of all this both now and before the war has been to place in 
a most perilous plight the so-called “free market” exporters—those sugar pro- 
ducers who receive little or no preference as colonial territories, but who depend 
heavily on their export markets: Java, Dominica, Cuba to an increasing degree, 
Peru, and several others. We are shown that the very remarkable technical 
progress of the last half century or more has been achieved, not under the pres- 
sure of open competition, but most frequently by producers carefully sheltered 
from external forces. Research has therefore looked to local rather than general 
problems of the industry, and in one important sense has been uneconomic in 
that it has diverted investment from the more promising regions of the tropics. 

The third section, dealing with individual national policies in the United States, 
Britain, U.S.S.R., and Europe, is of more restricted interest and indeed makes 
tedious reading at times. It is a pity too that the opportunity was not taken to 
include a tropical producer in these case studies. This, in fact, gives a clue to 
the only real shortcoming of the book. The authors claim that in Part II they 
have integrated the problems of sugar with the general issues of economic de- 
velopment, but this is precisely what they fail to do. Nowhere amid the technical 
analysis are we given more than a glimpse of the wider issues of plantation and 
peasant agriculture, of poverty, lack of enterprise and of alternative occupations, 
of an industry that has made remarkable technical progress but done nothing 
to raise the standard of living of the mass of those engaged in it. Plantation cane 
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growing may be efficient for its immediate purpose, but it often has most unfor- 
tunate consequences for local food production, while it suffers from political and 
social defects that may well prove fatal. 

These problems of agricultural organization have given rise to several interest- 
ing experiments, of which one of the most widely known is that of the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company in Fiji. Here the company rents expensive machinery 
to tenant farmers, closely supervises all farming processes, and organizes com- 
munal harvesting. The Australian sugar industry, over which the company exer- 
cises a dominant influence, has its own special claim to fame as the only one 
where cane farming is carried on by white men. This history of the company— 
containing incidentally many useful charts and photographs of the industry’s 
processes as well as a great deal of trivia—is essentially one written from the 
company’s point of view, outlining often complex economic and political events 
with little attempt at objectivity. Historically, the book provides no more than 
the briefest sketch, and even this is unsatisfactory in many respects. For exam- 
ple, the authors stoutly defend the company against the old charge of inhumane 
exploitation of Kanaka labor, but they use assertion more than argument, and 
it is impossible to tell whether their case is a good one or simply crude white- 
washing. There is little on the important role of the company in Australian 
politics, and it is alarming to be told that the Royal Commission of 1912 ac- 
quitted the company of certain charges of monopolistic activity without mention 
of the fact that the company was also found to have been pursuing unjust 
pricing practices. We must hope that Australian historians will have had their 
appetites whetted and will eventually produce something less partial and superfi- 
cial on this important sector of their country’s economic growth. 

S. B. Saut, Liverpool University 


We the People: The Economic Origins of the Constitution. By Forrest McDonald. 
(Publication of the American History Research Center, Madison, Wisconsin.) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. x, 436. $7.00. 


This book is another assault on Charles A. Beard’s Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution but it is totally different from all that have preceded it. In 
this work, McDonald has actually performed the mountainous research that 
Beard himself indicated was necessary to test his hypotheses. He has examined 
in detail the economic interests of each of the delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention. He has probed the politics of ratification and he has detailed—in a 
remarkable fashion—the economic interests of the members of the state ratifying 
conventions. 

The result is not to challenge or disturb prevailing historical opinion about 
the Economic Interpretation but to confirm it. In a measure, McDonald beats a 
dead horse in his conclusions, for historians have already all but universally 
rejected the Beardian analysis. His service, rather, lies in the solid documentation 
he offers for opinions previously established. In the future instead of citing a 
handful of diverse articles and an emotional book or two, we will cite Forrest 
McDonald’s study to support our rejection of Beard. 
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Specifically, McDonald’s data indicates that the delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention were not “a consolidated economic group” and that they did not 
have an “identity of personalty interests,” that their votes on the Constitution 
did not follow clear-cut economic lines, that the contest over ratification did not 
divide small farmers and debtors from those with personalty interests, and that 
the holding of public securities was not the dynamic factor in molding attitudes 
toward the Constitution that Beard said it was. 

Beyond Beard, the principal question is whether the data here assembled can 
be used in a different manner to suggest a different sort of economic interpreta- 
tion. With this objective, McDonald frames several possible hypotheses that he 
feels might be developed, but he concludes that any interpretation of the Consti- 
tution must be pluralistic. Economic analysis and interpretation are an impor- 
tant aid to understanding but cannot alone, under any circumstances, explain 
the Constitution. This conclusion, too, buttresses well-established opinion. 

One of the most suggestive approaches used by McDonald lies in his analysis 
of the struggle over the ratification of the Constitution. He divides the states 
into three groups: those favorable to the Constitution, those divided, and those 
opposed. He examines the story in each state and acknowledges great complexity 
in several cases. However, he finds the important key to the attitude of each 
state toward the Constitution in whether it was capable of managing successfully 
under the semi-independent status that each enjoyed during the Confederation 
period. Those states that were unequipped to cope alone with their problems 
were anxious to ratify. Those that fared well when left to themselves opposed 
the Constitution. This concept has been offered before in the case of individ- 
ual states but has never been applied so successfully to the whole story of 
ratification. 

McDonald’s discussion of ratification is the most original part of his book, 
but the part that will be most used is the beautifully organized data he has 
assembled to underpin the rejection of Beard. At occasional points his analysis 
of the economic status of an individual or of party struggles within a state may 
not ring entirely true, but the primary characteristic of his research is its thor- 
oughness and reliability. 

Brooke Hinpie, New York University 


The British Tinplate Industry: A History. By W. E. Minchinton. London and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xvi, 286. $5.60. 


This book is a model of its kind, and it has been produced, designedly, at 
the moment of time when a distinct period in the history of tin-plate making 
is coming to a close and the industry is completing its first major technical 
revolution in two hundred years. 

The tin-plate industry, with its associated production of black plate and 
terneplate, was carried on in the past in two relatively small areas, the West 
Midlands and South Wales, but its history forms an epitome of much of British 
industrial history in the past three centuries. Originally a German invention, the 
coating of thin iron plate with tin to be fashioned into a variety of utensils by 
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separate finishing industries was first securely established in England early in 
the eighteenth century. Attempts to set up a native tin-plate industry a hundred 
years earlier had, typically, relied on patents of monopoly and had failed, and 
the industry remained small and inferior to the German until the middle of 
the eighteenth century, when it began a phase of rapid expansion. By 1800 it 
had left all its Continental competition a long way behind. 

This rapid ascendancy was in part due to the technical superiority of rolling, 
as introduced in England, but it is clear that it owed much to the stimulus and 
the external economies created by the Industrial Revolution, which transformed 
the countryside around the tin-plate mills. Cheap coal and iron, competent engi- 
neering, improved means of inland transport, bustling entrepreneurship, willing 
and skillful labor, and well-established relations with foreign markets—operat- 
ing in an environment granting all these—it was not difficult for English tin- 
plate makers to overtake their foreign competitors. 

For the first nine decades of the nineteenth century British production com- 
pletely dominated the world supply of tin plate. Output in this period increased 
nearly 150-fold, and despite a substantial home market, more than half the 
output was consistently destined for export. World demand for tin plate was, of 
course, rapidly increasing; in the second half of the century, in particular, the 
canning of fruit and of oil (surely not, initially, petrol? [p. 27]) created new 
large-scale markets, and South Wales, with its established low-cost unis, was best 
fitted to supply them. 

But in those years of hegemony the tin-plate makers became dangerously 
set in their ways. The industry became increasingly concentrated in western 
South Wales, but the firms remained small and little capital sufficed to set up a 
tin-plate works. No major improvement was made to the pack mill, the basic 
unit, and the Welsh makers came to rely increasingly on the skill of the opera- 
tives to maintain their favorable competitive position. Entrepreneurship in the 
industry came to be distinguished by complacency, conservatism, and narrow- 
mindedness. 

When the McKinley tariff virtually closed the main export market in 1891, 
Welsh makers felt convinced that the expectations of a native American indus- 
try would not be fulfilled, but within a few years the American makers, with 
the aid of cheap steel, some Welsh immigrant labor, and superior management, 
were capable of supplying their vast home market. Though the Welsh tin-plate 
makers, in common with other sectors of the British industry, succeeded in 
making good their loss of the American market by increasing shipments to 
South America, Asia, and the Dominions, the American output exceeded the 
British by 1912, while Germany and other countries were also making rapid 
headway. During World War I (as during World War II) much of the overseas 
market was permanently lost, and the tin-plate industry emerged, after the brief 
postwar boom, with a large excess capacity. 

The story of tin-plate making in the interwar years was the typical story of 
many of Britain’s old staple industries, though total consumption of tin plate 
was still rising rapidly: large-scale unemployment, overcapacity, schemes of ra- 
tionalization, amalgamation and vertical integration (particularly with steel- 
works), the formation of a home cartel and, after protection was granted, an 
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international cartel to limit output and keep up prices. In this process one firm, 
Richard Thomas and Company, reached an overwhelming preponderance in the 
industry and, under Sir William Firth, proved to be the only company with 
sufficient courage and foresight to adopt the new cold-reduction process in an 
integrated plant at Ebbw Vale, opened in 1938. The other firms stagnated behind 
their protective walls and technically fell farther and farther behind, though 
productivity was raised slowly by minor improvements. The new continuous 
process, pioneered in the United States in 1929 and making tin plate more 
cheaply and more accurately in line with the needs of the automatic canning 
plant, accounted for 75 per cent of American capacity in 1939; in South Wales 
it was ignored, apart from Ebbw Vale, then established in the teeth of bitter 
opposition at the very end of the period. 

World War II further undermined traditional export markets and inhibited 
technical innovation, as production had to be cut back to save steel. Afterward 
the loss of manpower and the postwar steel shortage kept output below the 
booming postwar demand until the completion of the Steel Company of Wales’s 
two cold reduction plants at Trostre and Velindre. These, planned as adjuncts 
to the Margam integrated steel works and using up-to-date tinning processes, 
signified the passing of the old-type pack mill. With a capacity of 1.2 million 
tons, the three plants at Ebbw Vale, Trostre, and Velindre, owned by two com- 
panies, seem likely to meet the total British demand in the foreseeable future. 

The story is told lucidly and is well documented. The economic historian’s 
questions about the supply of labor and capital, about entrepreneurship and 
industrial structure, about marketing and technology are answered intelligently. 
This work will not have to be done again. 

SiwneEy Potrarp, University of Sheffield 


Labor Problems in the Industrialization of India. By Charles A. Myers. (A 
Wertheim Publication in Industrial Relations.) Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xvii, 297. $6.50. 


In an article in the March 1955 issue of the International Labour Review, four 
prominent labor economists (Clark Kerr, John T. Dunlop, Frederick H. Harbi- 
son, and Charles A. Myers) proposed a new way of looking at the relationship 
between industrialization and its attendant labor problems. They have since 
used their framework in a number of empirical studies. Myers’ book on India is 
a major product of this Inter-University Research Project on the Labor Problem 
in Economic Development. It will take its place immediately as one of the best 
studies of Indian labor problems, and easily the best by a non-Indian. 

The members of the Inter-University Project are dissatisfied with the tradi- 
tional interpretation of “labour movements as responses to capitalism.” They 
are also critical of economists’ overemphasis on capital and technological change 
as the touchstones of development. They believe, quite rightly, that the neglected 
factors of “the thoughts and habits of people and the nature of the institutions 
that bind them together are decisive factors” (/.L.R., March 1955, p. 4). 

The labor analyses of Marx, Cole, the Webbs, Perlman, and Polanyi seemed 
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too limited to get at some of the more important labor problems associated with 
industrialization—for instance, the processes by which a labor force is recruited 
and then “committed” to industrial employment, the development of the critical 
managerial and administrative sectors of the labor force, the variety of forms 
which labor’s inevitable protests against industrialization may take, and the 
number of alternatives for controlling this protest. Myers uses this new and 
broader framework to select and interpret his material. Many readers may wish 
that either the author or Dunlop’s “Foreword” had spelled out more explicitly 
the interesting theoretical framework that underlies the book’s wealth of de- 
scriptive material and policy suggestions. 

India’s industrial labor force ot 7 million (of whom about 2 million are in 
one of the weak, divided, and highly political trade unions) is a “partially com- 
mitted” labor force still learning to live with urban industrialization. In “shaping 
the kind of responses which the worker gives to the job,” the most important 
factor is management, its attitudes and its skills. But, with a handful of excep- 
tions, Indian management has yet to modernize its traditionally authoritarian, 
highly centralized, and personal conceptions of the management function. 
Given the institutional characteristics of Indian trade unions and managements, 
it is little wonder that “the bulk of unions in India have not succeeded in estab- 
lishing satisfactory relations with management” (p. 88). The result is that labor- 
management relations have been structured not by a system of collective bargain- 
ing but by “an intensive set of rules and procedures embodied in various central 
government and state labor relation laws” (p. 119), and, when disputes arise, 
by compulsory arbitration. 

The present institutional arrangements for handling the country’s labor prob- 
lems do not constitute satisfactory long-run solutions to the development of a 
strong labor movement, collective bargaining, and effective management of in- 
dustry’s human relationships. This being so, should India retain the state- 
dominated procedures she has evolved since World War II until the country 
can stand the period of labor strife that has historically preceded the development 
of well-structured private bargaining relationships or should she make a fresh 
start by trying something like our Wagner Act? (Such a law has actually been 
on the books in India since 1947; but for some unexplained reason it has never 
been implemented.) Two of the most knowledgeable and sensitive academic 
labor economists who have studied this problem in India have come to opposite 
conclusions. Myers has several suggestions for improvements that he hopes 
would strengthen unions and help solve the problem of union recognition, but 
basically he shares the Indian government’s unwillingness to risk the loss of 
control over labor matters that would follow from an abandonment of com- 
pulsory adjudication. Van Dusen Kennedy, on the other hand, has argued per- 
suasively tht Indian unions and managements will never escape their present 
limitations and will never evolve more democratic relationships and procedures 
unless the government structures industrial relationships within a law similar 
to the Wagner Act. The disagreement of two such competent observers, skilled 
in a common art, illustrates the central importance of basic conceptions of human 
nature in moving from analysis to policy. 

In closing it should be noted that Myers’ ten chapters account for only 185 
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of the book’s 297 pages. Fifty pages are devoted to seven appendixes (the labor 
sections from the first and second Five-Year Plans, plus three labor agreements 
from the Ahmedabad textile industry and two from the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company). In addition to the index there are 48 pages of footnotes, an average 
of 60 notes a chapter, most of them substantive. 

Grorce B. Batpwin, Harvard University 


Rubber Developments in Latin America. By D. M. Phelps. (Publication of the 
Bureau of Business Research, School of Business Administration, University 
of Michigan.) Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. vi, 174. 


This book is an extended version of a report originally prepared by Phelps 
for the Organization of American States, and it retains the cast of a formal, 
systematic report of official character. The principal objective of the survey was 
to evaluate the possibilities of expanding rubber production in Latin America, 
and Phelps considers the various factors—mainly economic and technical, but 
also political—that enter into the making of such an evaluation. Thus he takes 
account of world consumption trends, the growth of rubber manufacturing in 
Latin America, the politically uncertain outlook for rubber production in the 
Far East, the prospects for expanding production in Africa, the competition 
between natural and synthetic rubber, scientific developments to combat plant 
diseases and to increase rubber yields in the Americas, and government policies 
affecting the rubber industry of Brazil and other Latin-American nations. These 
are the main considerations, but others of lesser range and scope are also dealt 
with. 

Phelps concludes that circumstances favor a moderate expansion of natural 
rubber production in Brazil and, to a lesser extent, in other Latin-American 
countries where climatic conditions permit growth of the rubber tree. What 
he envisions is production for domestic markets rather than for export. He is 
dubious about the value of establishing rubber plantations in Latin America, 
but sees advantages in encouraging small farmers to raise rubber as a cash crop. 
These views, and their implications for government policy in Latin America, 
impress me as sound inferences from the survey he has made. 

Although historical materials are not lacking, the focus of the study is on 
the present and the future rather than the past. Historians of a later day will 
find it a useful document. Perhaps the most interesting thing about it for the 
historian right now is that it brings out the strength of the Brazilian view that 
rubber production should return to its original home in the Amazon. The 
theme of “lost” production has had a continuous and pervasive influence on 
economic psychology in Brazil for many years now. To the outsider it seems irra- 
tional, but it cannot be ignored. 

Sanrorp A. Mosk, University of California, Berkeley 
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Little Business in the American Economy. By Joseph D. Phillips (Illinois Studies 
in the Social Sciences, Volume 42) Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958. 
Pp. ix, 135. Cloth, $3.50. Paper, $2.50. 


This is a study of enterprise that historians designate as “petty capitalist.” 
Phillips presents the thesis that the behavior of such petty proprietors is so 
qualitatively different from medium-size business as to be properly designated 
precapitalistic. The work deserves our attention as economic historians, since it 
deals with contemporary manifestation of a phenomenon believed to have been 
even more widely prevalent a century and a half ago. 

The small firms covered include enterprises in the nonagricultural business 
segment (excluding professional practice that are marked by “absence of paid 
labor or its limitation to an assistant or so; direct participation by the proprietor 
in the work process... lack of any specialization in management . . . and 
restriction of the expansion motive.” 

The qualitative difference Phillips seeks to establish is characterized by four 
chief features of the behavior of these small firms: they fail to expand to profit- 
maximizing levels; they respond to considerations of asset-debt-liquidity rather 
than proft maximization; they enter lines subject to easy-entry rather than 
those with high profits; and they practice casual accounting, intermingling 
household and business disbursements, thus precluding rational calculation con- 
cerning profit. 

The case for this qualitative distinction between very small business and 
medium-size firms is developed with citations from supporting views in the 
works of other writers, including both sociologists and economists. These foot- 
note references to several hundred works by a wide array of writers show how 
Phillips’ thesis ties in with views of well-known scholars. The study does not, 
unfortunately, go much beyond this in providing fresh empirical support for 
Phillips’ characterization of the very small businessman’s policies and methods. 
It may also be argued that the outcome is in part predetermined by selection 
criteria calling for “restriction of the expansion motive.” Finally, although the 
verification of a general prevalence of profit maximization in the medium-size 
firm is beyond the scope of Phillips’ study, it is taken by premise to provide a 
backdrop against which to contrast little business. 

Available data are marshaled to show the quantitative position of little busi- 
ness and the business sectors in which it is of major importance. For 1939 esti- 
mates are cited to show that 82 per cent of all business firms had less than four 
paid employees. These little firms loom large in the transportation category, 
with its independent cabmen and truckers; in the service category, with 90 per 
cent such small firms; in retail trade, with 86 per cent; and in finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate, with 84 per cent. 

There is a suggestive chapter dealing with the extent or degree of independ- 
ence of little firms. Dependency upon suppliers is well illustrated by the nu- 
merous independent service stations. In other lines dependency may be brought 
on by retailers’ reliance on trade credit. Small-scale manufacturers may become 
dependent upon customers for whom they make component parts. 
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The distinction between nonexpansionist little business and dynamic medium- 
size business appears at first view to be of great value in formulating public policy 
aimed at effective economic performance, covered in Chapter VI. The little 
firms, by premise, fill a subordinate role, are presumably noninnovating, and 
are not disruptive of restrictions imposed by dominant firms. Public policy aid- 
ing such little firms may have to do so by restraining competition. Yet I am not 
satisfied that firms with, say, less than four employees are necessarily nonex- 
pansionist. The dramatic exceptions of firms that move from little to medium- 
size may be significant. 

Additional chapters of the volume deal effectively with the place of small busi- 
ness in the American tradition and its relation to the continuance of a middle 
class. Phillips has formally articulated and developed a most suggestive hypothesis 
and he has presented this in a book that is a pleasure to read. 

TuHeopore F, Marsurc, Marquette University 


The New Cambridge Modern History. Volume 1: The Renaissance, 1493-1520. 
Edited by G. R. Potter. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. 
XXXVI, 532. $7.50. 


The plan of such a collaborative work as the New Cambridge Modern History 
creates both limitations and opportunities in the treatment of economic life. It 
is a history of Europeans only, with Russians barely included. Each volume is 
assigned about thirty years and has separate chapters devoted to the political 
history of each major region in which a nation or a related group of nations was 
forming, although the British Isles (!) are omitted in this volume. To com- 
pensate for the emphasis on national political history, nine out of sixteen chapters 
are allotted to such general topics as arts and letters, but most of these chapters 
are subdivided along national lines. 

The disadvantages of the chronological organization dominate some chapters. 
Having to cut a thirty-year slice out of a long process, such as the growth of 
a national state, many of the authors have found it difficult to make clear the 
significance of the events recounted for the process as a whole. But some new 
and significant features of European culture were developing so rapidly that a 
span of approximately three decades suffices to explain how something new 
emerged, emerged out of elements already present to be sure but became clearly 
recognizable as something different from what had been before. Good examples 
are J. R. Hale’s account of the formation of Europe-wide diplomatic services, 
and, even better, R. Wittkower’s descriptions of how “the medieval craftsman- 
employee developed into the modern artist” and how “a great idealistic style .. . 
began to emerge about 1490 onwards.” To be sure, Wittkower looks back to 
Alberti and ahead to Vasari, but the changes he describes center within the dates 
assigned this volume. Similarly, the excellent chapter by Hans Baron showing 
the relations between changes in the social position of the upper classes and in 
the interests expressed in literature, art, and the schools ranges widely without 
blurring its focus. 

In economic history chapters ranging over several centuries, as in the plan 
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used by the Cambridge Economic History, have many obvious advantages; but 
some economic innovations—new patterns of economic organization or the per- 
fection and application of new techniques—emerge rapidly. Two examples in 
the decades here called “The Renaissance” come at once to mind. One is the 
advances in oceanic navigation, which involved not only the discovery of coast 
lines but the testing and mapping of ocean currents and winds, practical ap- 
plications of astronomy to navigation, improvements in rigs and in hulls, the 
training of pilots, and the mobilization of material resources along with knowl- 
edge in the centers where shipping and shipbuilding were first so organized as 
to enable Europeans to traffic around the earth. Another is the enlargement and 
intensification of international financial operations, for which Antwerp became 
the center as early as 1520. The new style of high finance had a combination of 
causes: the financial resources now at the disposal of more consolidated dynastic 
territorial states, the larger scale of international rivalries during the Italian wars, 
the new-style armies, the rising output of German miners and the cartelizing 
methods used by merchants to draw wealth from this source, the rapidly chang- 
ing international flows of gold and silver, the reorganizations of their India 
trade by Portuguese kings, and the kind of business organization used by such 
firms as the Fuggers. In shipping and high finance the opening decades of the 
sixteenth century were the center of what, following A. P. Usher, I would call 
systems of events, closely connected in a causal chain or as a causal conjunction, 
creative of novelties. 

The chronological plan traditional in the Cambridge Modern History presents 
a good framework within which to analyze such developments, which were 
thoroughly international in nature and closely connected with the political and 
intellectual movements treated in other chapters. But the opportunity has been 
lost. No chapter focuses on either of the two themes mentioned, nor on any 
comparable, such as the printing industry. A chapter entitled “The New World” 
contains good separate saccounts of Portuguese and Spanish colonial expansion 
and policy (by H. V. Livermore and J. H. Parry) but gives no integrated ac- 
count of oceanic navigation. Snippets of the story of international finance are 
scattered through the many chapters devoted to dynastic states and the two 
chapters that are most largely devoted to economic history—H. C. Darby’s 
“The Face of Europe on the Eve of the Great Discoveries,’ and E. E. Rich’s 
“Expansion as a Concern of all Europe.” 

Darby’s chapter is primarily economic geography, necessarily reaching back 
some centuries to lay its foundations, and unnecessarily impeded by some ele- 
mentary political geography, probably desired as an introduction to the series, 
but too brief to be interesting. His description, region by region, of distinctive 
environmental characteristics and their utilization is useful. It emphasizes the 
diversity of Europe’s economic life, but it would be more meaningful if the de- 
scriptions of land use were more closely integrated with the sketch of the 
commercial network. 

Rich’s chapter glides gracefully over the dramatic upsets in commercial condi- 
tions and policies during 


“ 


1493-1520" and emphasizes problems that took defi- 
nite shape about 1580. It seems chronologically quite out of place in this volume. 
Without neglecting entirely the intellectual interest in discovery suggested by 
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its title, it deals mainly with economic interests. The whole century is surveyed, 
but the integrated analysis focuses on the way American silver and the Spanish 
colonial system affected the concern with expansion in the rest of Europe in 
the later part of the century. 

Frepertc C. Lang, The Johns Hopkins University 


The Economic Societies in the Spanish World (1763-1821). By Robert Jones 
Shafer. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1958. Pp. xiii, 416. $5.00. 


The Economic Society was the creature of an intellectual elite, including 
high-placed government officials, who sought remedies for Spain’s perennial 
problems of a deficient agriculture, lack of industry, stagnant trade, and wide- 
spread poverty and ignorance. Seventy-odd societies were formed between 1763 
and 1820; and the first, and perhaps best known, was the Basque Society of 
Friends of the Country. Regional differences modified the objectives and meth- 
ods of individual societies; in general, the societies were dedicated to the diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge and the promotion of the public welfare. They 
initiated schools for practical instruction in agriculture and mechanical arts; 
sponsored public lectures and published essays on economic questions; encour- 
aged the introduction of new crops and the use of new tools and methods in 
farming; subsidized new manufactures and organized workshops for the unem- 
ployed and indigent; and in countless other ways sought means to enhance the 
nation’s wealth. Some societies died in infancy; others were short lived; and 
even those that flourished accomplished far less than their founders and leaders 
envisaged. While it is difficult to measure their lasting effects upon the Spanish 
economy, the fact that they existed is one of the tangible proofs that Spain was 
not insulated from the upheaval of ideas which “enlightened” Europe in the 
eighteenth century. 

The history of the economic societies in Spain—about one third of the pres- 
ent volume—‘“is primarily built upon 6,304 pages of the publications of the 
Basque, Madrid, Valencia, Segovia, and San Cristoval de la Laguna Societies.” 
This the author considers a “satisfactory sample for the present purpose.” Cer- 
tainly no definitive history of the institution can be written without the use 
of the societies’ archives and of printed materials unavailable in American li- 
braries (for example, three volumes of actas of the Segovia Society, which Shafer 
has not seen). On the other hand, since the “prime concern of this study is 
with America,” it might be fairer to say that too much is devoted to the Spanish 
societies than to protest the omissions. 

Although a dozen or more societies were “created or suggested overseas,” only 
those of Havana and Guatemala did anything noteworthy. The Guatemala So- 
ciety disappeared during the wars of Independence. The Havana Society still 
exists, and its fine building and library are impressive cultural assets of the 
Cuban capital. 

For the study of the Havana Society Shafer has used the abundant printed 
materials drawn from the Society’s archives. In the case of Guatemala he has 
supplemented the contemporary publications of the Society with manuscript 
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records now deposited in the National Archive of Guatemala. For all the Amer- 
ican societies the Archive of the Indies are rich in primary sources; but it is 
doubtful, in Shafer’s opinion, “that such information would seriously alter the 
picture of the American Societies presented here.” 

This picture, in fact, has been drawn from many positions. Aside from 
political issues—the Guatemala Society was suspended for a decade because it 
incurred the displeasure of Madrid—the American societies concerned them- 
selves with problems that seemed most urgent to the colonists. These included 
the improvement of agriculture, the development of mineral resources, the per- 
fection of local crafts, and, above all, the dissemination of information on 
economic and social questions. Some of these problems were surprisingly similar 
to those that still plague Latin America—for instance, Cuba’s monoculture based 
on sugar, the diversification of the export economy of Central America, and the 
“integration” of the native population into the economy of Westernized Creoles. 

Shafer’s work stands by itself as authentic and exacting historical research; 
but it also claims the attention of those seeking insight into the potentialities 
and the weaknesses of institutions in cultures that respond slowly to the proc- 
esses of economic growth. 

Rosert S. SmitH, Duke University 


Catholic Colonization on the Western Frontier. By James P. Shannon. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. xiii, 302. $5.00. 


Father Shannon probably should have titled his little book Catholic Coloniza- 
tion on the Minnesota Frontier, as it deals in the main with Bishop John Ireland’s 
plan, between 1876 and 1881, of planting settlers in ten rural communities on 
the Minnesota frontier—the “largest and most successful Catholic colonization 
program ever undertaken in the United States.” It was largely because of the 
activities of this colorful bishop, the author implies, that Catholics today com- 
prise 22.8 per cent of Minnesota’s population, as well as about a third of the 
residents in St. Paul, the state capital. Thus, he concludes, it is not at all strange 
that Minnesota now serves the entire Northwest as a center of Catholic culture. 

Catholic Colonization on the Western Frontier needed to be written, if only 
to document anew the role of the church in the story of immigration and to 
emphasize the vital part played by the railroads in making frontier settlement 
possible. To many students the history, the attempts of Catholic leaders—includ- 
ing Bishop Ireland—to alleviate human suffering in Europe or in the crowded 
cities of the American East went the way of other visionary and paternalistic 
projects. Shannon’s book, while freely admitting the failure or partial failure of 
many church-sponsored colonizing ventures, is nevertheless a record of successful 
American settlement under the leadership of a church statesman who never lost 
sight of his larger episcopal mission. Bishop Ireland succeeded where others had 
failed because his colonies were organized according to a more flexible plan than 
those, for example, of Thomas D’Arcy McGee, and because they “avoided both 
the fixity of a preconceived program of activity and the rigor of an imposed 
regime” (p. 264). Ireland limited his efforts to colonization within his diocese, 
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provided his settlers with carefully selected priests, and ministered richly to 
their spiritual needs. The prestige of his office and his wise exercise of its powers 
unquestionably accounted in large measure for the success of his program. 

For readers of this periodical the most valuable section of Father Shannon’s 
book is that devoted to the railroads and to Bishop Ireland’s work as their land 
agent. As the author effectively points out, railroads in the West were an ab- 
solute necessity, not merely a convenience. In addition to providing transporta- 
tion and a means for marketing farm produce with greater speed and at lower 
prices than had previously been possible, they also “actually provided the per- 
sonnel for permanent settlement beyond the Mississippi and in some places 
even financed the process of settlement.” In the case of the Minnesota Catholic 
colonies, the railroads used land-grant acreage as capital after 1876 and “as- 
sumed the function of banks, underwriting the settlement of farmers drawn 
to that state by the publicity campaigns of the railroads and the Colonization 
Bureau established by Bishop Ireland in St. Paul” (pp. 85-86). 

Catholic Colonization on the Western Frontier tails somehow—despite its 
scholarly qualities—either to project the personality or to describe the basic 
philosophy of its leading character, Bishop Ireland. Father Shannon’s uncon- 
scious revelation of an understandable opportunism in Ireland’s program—his 
shift, for example, from a desire to attract to Minnesota needy Catholics from 
overcrowded eastern cities and to accept instead experienced farmers with re- 
serves of capital—leads one to suspect that he played by ear in other matters 
as well. In fact, this realism in Bishop Ireland, his capacity to accommodate his 
plans to conditions as he found them in a busy and changing world, goes far, 
it would seem, to explain his reputation as a leading Americanizer in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The volume contains an interesting chapter devoted to “Life on the Prairie,” 
but this—and the book as a whole—does not convey anything like the full 
drama of immigration, with its enthusiasms, trials, triumphs, and defeats. The 
explanation may lie not only in the book’s brevity, but also in the sources used 
by Father Shannon. These consist largely of diocesan, parochial, and other 
Catholic records, that, because of their built-in assumptions, actually make it 
dificult for the author to take the critical—even somewhat impious—look at his 
work that is so essential in the writing of both immigration and church history. 
A careful study of immigrant letters will often correct a common tendency to 
write from an “official” viewpoint. 

The book is illustrated and has an adequate index. Its appendixes include 
Bishop Ireland’s contract with the Winona and St. Peter Railroad for lands in 
Lyon County, Minnesota, 1879, and an excellent bibliographical essay. 

KennetH O. Byork, St. Olaf College 


Economic Readjustment of an Old Cotton State, South Carolina, 1820-1860. By 
Alfred Glaze Smith, Jr. Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1958. 
Pp. vill, 239. $5.00. 


To the growing literature on the problems of economic development this 
book adds a case study of a special phase: readjustment of a well-established 
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agrarian economy to the competition of new areas. The case in point is South 
Carolina in the years 1820-1860. 

Cotton was king in South Carolina, and this fact conditioned the state’s 
response to changing economic conditions. The impact of the depression of 
1819 on cotton prices was not only cyclical in nature, but it also marked the 
beginning of a secular change in sharp contrast to the preceding “bonanza pe- 
riod.” Low cotton prices and soil exhaustion contributed to westward migration 
with its promised rewards of low-priced land and greater yields per field hand. 
With a surprisingly large outflow of population, both white and colored, went 
capital which otherwise could have been used to develop the state’s resources. 
As a result, emigration complicated as well as aided readjustment to the com- 
petition of cotton from the West. 

Painstakingly eliminating the possibilities of noncompetitive crops, Smith 
shows why cotton remained the mainstay of South Carolina’s economy. This 
important chapter on agriculture, rich in content, unfortunately reflects the book’s 
origin in a doctoral dissertation. In length (66 pages) and organization it does 
not compare favorably with the others. The organizational difficulty is exempli- 
fied by more than a page of unnecessary and virtually word-for-word repetition 
of earlier material (compare pp. 51-52 with pp. 12-13). Once agriculture is out 
of the way, however, the book flows smoothly and effectively to the end. 

Smith shows convincingly why nonagricultural pursuits were an inadequate 
means of readjustment. Lack of experience in manufacturing, the difficulty of 
assessing its risks, internal transportation difficulties, and the good quality of 
imported goods discouraged local manufacturing. On the other hand, both 
private and state capital were available for internal improvements of demon- 
strable value to cotton growers. The same was true for banking. Although poor 
planning, local rivalries, and financial difficulties hampered internal improve- 
ments, the results were by no means negligible. The author believes that in the 
case of banking, the desire to maintain a sound currency handicapped economic 
expansion. In summary, one does not wonder that readjustment, on the whole, 
was a failure; rather, one is surprised that so much was accomplished. 

Unquestionably the problem to which Smith addresses himself is an impor- 
tant one. As he points out (p. vii), the possibilities of adaptation were limited. 
One may question the broad application of the author’s findings. Nevertheless, 
the number and variety of primary sources employed, the carefully prepared 
statistical tables, and the detailed analysis of the Palmetto State’s ante-bellum 
economy make this book a useful reference on a limited sector of American 
economic development. In conjunction with Milton Heath’s study of the neigh- 
boring state of Georgia it sheds new light on the economy of the Old South. 

ArtHur M. Jounson, Harvard University 


Participation in Union Locals. By Arnold S. Tannenbaum and Robert L. Kahn. 
Evanston, IIl.: Row, Petersen and Company, 1958. Pp. xii, 275. $5.50. 


In the last decade much interest has been taken in the attitudes and behavior 
of union members and local unions. In line with this trend Tannenbaum and 
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Kahn have made an attempt to discover the nature of the active union member 
and of the active union local. Information of this type can be of great value to 
the historian of an era, as well as to the student of current labor problems. The 
efforts of the authors are praiseworthy in this respect. 

The findings of this study of four locals, two active and two inactive, indi- 
cate that active unionists have a relatively high level of energy that they diffuse 
into the union organization, as well as into their larger social world. They are 
outgoing types, tend to hold the higher-paid jobs, have greater seniority, are 
married, are older than their inactive brethren, and tend to be more satisfied 
with their jobs. Some of these conclusions are not startling if, for instance, one 
considers that older workers are likely to hold the higher-paying jobs, have 
greater seniority, and are married. Active unions are characterized by the degree 
of emotional allegiance that they command from their members, and the extent, 
rather than the distribution, of control. The more chaotic union government is, 
the less likely is it that the union will be an active, functioning organization. 

I doubt whether these conclusions are worth the statistical effort involved. The 
methodology of the study leaves much to be desired. Although the authors set 
out to do a behavioral study, much of their questionnaire with its eighty-seven 
items could elicit only attitudinal responses. The sample of members has too 
many possibilities for bias; the locals were small enough to justify submission 
of the questionnaire to the entire membership, if a questionnaire was to be used 
at all. The participation index, by which active members were defined, is ques- 
tionable. 

Much work remains to be done in the area of methodology. However tire- 
some a Methodenstreit may be, science cannot advance much more rapidly than 
its tools. It is possible that the smaller, more intensive study, as characterized by 
Whyte’s Money and Motivation, holds greater possibilities in this area than do 
the Survey Research Center techniques. In any event, experimentation with all 
techniques is desirable. 

Bruno Stein, New York University 


Under Chartered Company Rule: North Borneo, 1881-1946. By K. G. Tregon- 
ning. Singapore: University of Malaya Press, 1958. Pp. ili, 250. $4.80. 


One of the least-known parts of the British Empire is North Borneo, and 
we are indebted to Tregonning for his concise survey of the history of that 
area. It is clearly written and well organized. This is not an easy accomplish- 
ment, for the people and places are strange to most of us. Moreover, for many 
years the history of North Borneo is the history of many isolated settlements, 
and the separate stories are woven together into an understandable whole. An 
additional complication in such a work is the need to integrate the many native 
tribes into the entire picture. Out of all these many segments Tregonning has 
labored to produce his volume. 

The thesis of the book is that the British North Borneo Company provided 
successful and enlightened rule to its distant territory in a day when the charter 
company was considered outmoded. The author makes clear that the company 
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was often beset by troubles, financial and administrative, but survived them. 
The difficulties between the board of control in London, which often did not 
understand the problems, and the officials in Borneo are indicated. The rascals, 
incompetents, and ambitious are contrasted to the many, often nameless, men 
who struggled endlessly to govern the frequently forgotten area. The importance 
of the Colonial Office, its advice, and its loan of trained personnel is shown to 
have often supplied the needed assistance to save the company at many crises. 
These are the parts of the volume that have real value. 

Specific chapters are directed toward the particular problems of economic 
development, administration, labor, health, education, and slavery. These are 
all informative and illustrative of unending problems. Finally, the author briefly 
discusses the war years which ended company rule. Unfortunately, the chapter 
on this subject is all too brief. 

In conclusion one should note that the text would be greatly improved by 
the addition of more and better maps. The two maps included are of poor 
quality and fail to illustrate the geography. It is of less consequence that there 
are several typographical errors which mar the appearance of the book. These 
are small criticisms of a book that is otherwise a useful addition to the bibliog- 
raphy of British Empire history. 

Joun W. Wirxes, New York University 


The American Clyde, a History of Iron and Steel Shipbuilding on the Delaware 
from 1840 to World War I. By David B. Tyler. Newark, Del.: University of 
Delaware Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 132. $5.00. 


A competent history of America’s major shipbuilding center, The American 
Clyde is also a suggestive essay on the economics and politics of the whole indus- 
try. The author sets out to explore the factors in the decline of our merchant 
marine, especially the importance of the shift from wood to iron, the effects of 
internal development and transportation changes in the United States, and 
public attitude toward the industry. 

American shipbuilding reached its peak of glamor, artistry, and prosperity in 
the days of the wooden clipper ship. “Although the shift from wood to iron 
‘was simply a change of materials, it had a revolutionary effect upon the indus- 
try” (p. 3). The master carpenter gave way to the boilermaker and the engineer, 
and the dispersed timber areas to the Delaware river—near the Pennsylvania 
iron and coal centers. The public and the Navy alike were slow to recognize 
the superiority of iron over wood and did little to encourage the builders. 

Admiral Mahan’s idea of the importance of sea power was taken very seri- 
ously for a time, but in ordinary, peaceful years he was overruled by the powerful 
law of comparative advantage. The Wilmington-Philadelphia area was doubtless 
the best shipbuilding location in this country, but its workers and engineers 
were fewer and less skilled than their foreign competitors, and its raw material 
was expensive. The slight cost disadvantage of American shipbuilders was ag- 
gravated by the clear disadvantage of our shipowners who were faced with the 
scarcity and high wages of American seamen. The shipbuilders supported ship- 
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owners in pressing for subsidies. Unlike the owners, they urged protection for 
American ferrous metals and ships. The public made clear its indifference to 
the merchant marine by rejecting subsides and continuing the tariffs. Conse- 
quently, the shipbuilders’ chief markets, those safe from foreign competition, 
were with river shippers and the Navy. 

America’s spectacular internal development was making her less dependent 
on transoceanic shipping, while highways and railroads gradually diminished 
the importance of her coastal and internal waterways. The large capital require- 
ments of metal shipbuilding, the durability of the product, and the complexity 
of its design—these elements increased the problems of business fluctuations. 
Vertical and horizontal integration with their elaborate financial structures did 
not diminish the hazards of demand shifts. This history of shipbuilding deals 
with periods of feverish activity and “doldrums,” with major public policy and 
petty political scandal, with high finance and low profits. 

Tyler’s skillful discursive writing and analysis would mean more if supple- 
mented by a slim statistical appendix. As it is, one cannot see the dimensions of 
the industry’s alleged growth and decline. The colorful description of the yards 
and their vessels made me wish for illustrations. Whatever the expense, the 
publisher should have been interested in picturing at least one monitor and one 
river steamboat. An index would be a useful addition. 

MartHa Taser, Washington College 


The Regulation of Rail-Motor Rate Competition. By Ernest W. Williams, Jr. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. Pp. ix, 247. $4.50. 


Ernest W. Williams has done a careful, scholarly piece of work on an impor- 
tant subject. It is a timely study as well. One of the regulatory policies of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission most under attack at the present time, the 
one for which legislative remedies are being actively sought by the railroad 
industry, is that dealing with competitive rate-making between the rails and 
the trucks. Williams sets his study against a background in which it was thought 
that transport legislation had finally fully matured. The initial Federal Act of 
1887 had been followed by the period when the courts emasculated the power 
of the commission only to have that power strengthened in the Elkins Act of 
1903 and the Mann-Elkins Act of 1910. Before 1920, however, the regulatory 
acts still focused primarily upon the protection of shippers from rates that were 
too high and rates and practices that were unduly discriminatory. The act of 
1920 rounded out the powers of the commission by giving to it regulation of 
minimum rates to prevent the kind of rate wars that it was felt ended up with 
poorer service for the shipper. Then with minimum as well as maximum and 
exact rate-setting powers, the commission set forth on a decade of concern with 
ensuring to the railroads a fair return upon a fair value of their property, and 
as a part of this problem held the hope that railroads would wish to consolidate 
in a way that would combine weak and strong systems and ease the problems 
of the commission. 

Actually, throughout the decade after the act of 1920 truck, waterway, and 
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air transportation were beginning to take hold. By the following decade the 
problems of competition between forms were taking on major importance in 
the regulatory process. The natural tendency in the trucking business, without 
regulation of entry, to oversupply the market, at least for intensive periods, was 
heightened by the depth of the depression. In 1935 the Motor Carrier Act was 
passed; it became Part II of the Interstate Commerce Act, when the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940 was passed. This legislation focused its major attention upon 
the new scheme of things, namely, a national transportation system in which 
there were five very active forms. Although World War II gave a period of 
respite in the active competition of rail-motor-rate competition, the respite was 
not for long. Williams’ book focuses upon the period of twenty years from the 
mid-thirties to the mid-fifties and to the evolving rate-regulatory theories of 
the ICC. Unfortunately, these theories are not necessarily clear and certainly not 
consistent. But they exist and they have been important in the development of 
the particular traffic patterns that now prevail. 

The book deals with the provisions of the present law, with the relative roles 
of railroad and motor carriers, and with the characteristics of their competition. 
Williams concludes that the principles which the commission has applied in 
I & S and fourth-section proceedings result in restraint upon the initiative of 
the carriers. The commission has been caught between a desire on the one 
hand to forestall further proposals for rate reductions and to stabilize the dis- 
tribution of traffic, and on the other to discover principles of rate-making that 
will reflect the inherent advantages of the different forms. The author feels that 
while “umbrella” rate-making is generally opposed, it is nevertheless apparent 
that the commission has on several occasions prevented carriers, whose fully 
allocated costs were no doubt below those of motor carriers, from undercutting 
the competition. 

In his final chapter Williams states: “A study of some goo cases is more 
revealing of what the commission has not done than of what it has done by 
way of establishing any definite economic principles of broad scope that fit- into 
the several theories offered by students of the problem of intercarrier competi- 
tion. It has been accused roundly by the railroads as being motor-carrier minded 
and with equal or greater vehemence by the motor carriers as being rail minded. 
But its performance discloses little to support either allegation. The commission 
has taken a negative rather than an affirmative view of its responsibilities under 
the Act. It does not consider itself as a maker of policy or as a planner for the 
industry. It holds its actions, for the most part, carefully within the limits of 
unlawfulness which it finds in the Act and relies on the initiative of carriers 
and shippers to bring the issues before it.” But he feels that “considering the 
problems presented by an industry composed of a vast number of small carriers, 
for the most part unorganized, and considering the budgetary limitations under 
which it was forced to work the commission seems to have done a good job. .. . 
Meanwhile, if there has been any railroad policy, other than sheer expediency, 
we have been unable to detect it. That railroads have fought a delaying action 
against motor-carrier competition is clear, but they have not developed and put 
forward a plan for reshaping the vulnerable areas of their rate structure in a 
way designed to prevent diversion where the cost advantage is with the railroads.” 
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Williams ends his work by stating: “Although a cautious approach is indi- 
cated, the commission might well be prepared to countenance the elimination of 
competition by the high-cost type of carrier in certain well-defined circum- 
stances. When the average fully allocated cost of the low-cost carrier is demonstra- 
bly below the out-of-pocket cost of the high-cost carrier it is doubtful that intan- 
gible benefits to the particular shippers concerned would warrant keeping both 
types in business... . Where there is an overlap of the range between full 
and out-of-pocket costs, however, the individual case requires closer examination 
and there is the possibility of retaining competition without placing an undue 
burden upon the aggregate of transport costs. An analysis of the effects of con- 
centration is essential to disclose the magnitude of the problem presented. In 
individual cases the weight of the evidence might warrant foreclosure of the 
competition. Thus far the commission has not faced the issue in these terms.” 

Irrespective of the effect of any regulatory restraints, which are, of course, 
very important, competition is actually changing the rate structure of the 
country. In addition, railroad managements are finally becoming aware of 
the possibilities of more imaginative approaches to rate-making. Ten years from 
now another critical analysis, such as Williams’, may well also prove a very 
worth-while endeavor. 





Grorce P. Baker, Harvard University 


Northwestern Mutual Life: A Century of Trusteeship. By Harold F. Williamson 
and Orange A. Smalley. Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1957. 


Pp. 368. $7.50. 


This volume, number four in the Northwestern University Studies in Business 
History, sustains the high reputation established by its predecessors, and in some 
particulars surpasses them. It is perhaps the best history of an insurance firm yet 
written, and it unquestionably ranks with the top handful of company histories 
turned out in the past three years. The Northwestern Mutual book will please 
business and economic historians alike—a feat of no small dimensions. It should 
prove of great value to social historians as well. 

The story is that of a tiny local company rising to national stature through the 
consistent application of a remarkably uncomplicated formula. Northwestern 
became and remained a great company through (1) conservative underwriting 
standards, (2) simplicity of operations, and (3) conservative investment policies. 
The authors trace the implementation of these basic goals under the variant 
circumstances of five major time periods. The volume of company records and 
the careful organization of the book make for exceptional clarity and remark- 
ably strong continuity. The graphic and figure work, in addition to being beauti- 
fully done, holds together well and provides a solid statistical core for the 
history. Because of the quasi-public nature of insurance, the industry possesses 
an excellent body of published data. This gold mine of information has also 
been used by the authors to good effect. For each period Northwestern Mutual 
is measured against the operating record of other major companies in the indus- 
try—a feat that few other business historians have been able to accomplish. 
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Each reader of this eminently readable book will find many topics that appeal 
to his particular interests. There is a brief but excellent description of the early 
uncertainties connected with life-insurance underwriting. Some readers may wish 
that the authors had provided a more complete description of the background of 
life insurance in America, but since this is readily obtainable elsewhere their 
decision to refer the reader to other sources must be respected. The story of 
Northwestern’s early growth is equally enlightening. Appeal to regional pride 
was one factor in the company’s success and reliance on regional variations in 
interest rates was another. Premium income, much of it from the East, was 
invested in Middle Western farm mortgages at relatively high interest rates. 
Here was a channel of investment flow that must have been of major importance 
to the regional economy. 

The shift of investment funds over the years—from rural to urban mortgages, 
then into public and corporate bonds, and finally the trend toward diversification, 
large loans, and direct placement—is carefully traced. The authors have done a 
magnificent job on this highly interesting subject. The marketing end of the 
business, though less susceptible to definitive treatment, is also described in 
consistent, detailed terms. Northwestern’s conservative policies in the face of 
deteriorating competitive practices are dramatized by the Armstrong Investiga- 
tion and its aftermath, which affected but did not discredit the company. Legis- 
lative and judicial affairs generally receive much attention in the book, for 
obvious reasons. Again, the authors’ treatment is carefully balanced and detailed. 
Particular events—the 1916 Federal inheritance tax (which forced agents to be- 
come estate planners) and the depression of the 1930’s (which brought out the 
stabilizing influence of insurance and plunged the company into the real-estate 
business in a big way)—are probed with care and broad understanding. The 
authors also note, but might profitably have explained further, the changing 
impact of regional health variations on underwriting policy and the effect of 
insurance on medical practice. There is much social history of importance here. 

The shortcomings of this volume are inconsequential in comparison with its 
merits. I thought the authors passed over too lightly the tender subject of fore- 
closures. At one point in 1936 the company found itself possessor of 3,318 farms. 
The problem of managing this property is carefully described, but the circum- 
stances and implications of foreclosure are not dealt with. This is a facet of a 
broader criticism that the book is remarkably impersonal throughout. It does 
not yield any distinct feeling for the corporate personality, nor does one ever 
catch sight of the people with whom Northwestern’s agents dealt so successfully 
and so extensively for so many years. The mechanical perfection with which the 
history is put together seems to have squeezed out some of its personal flavors— 
yet this is probably a small price to pay for the rich harvest that this highly pro- 
fessional job has produced. 

It would be a great loss if the Northwestern Mutual volume were not read 
by large numbers of all kinds of historians. The wide social ramifications of life 
insurance and the great care and skill with which the authors have handled 
broad problems of business development alike demand a larger audience for the 
book than that to which most company histories can reasonably aspire. 

Georce S. Giss, Harvard University 
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Britons in American Labor: A History of the Influence of the United Kingdom 
Immigrants on American Labor, 1820-1914. By Clifton K. Yearley, Jr. (The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
LXXV, Number 1.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. Pp. 332. $4.00. 


The American labor movement, like other major American institutions, is 
the offspring of British forebears. Even without the immigration from the 
United Kingdom in the years 1820-1914, Anglo-Saxon traditions would doubtless 
have remained a powerful force in the erstwhile colony. But the continuous 
movement and communication from the mother country during America’s indus- 
trial revolution affected profoundly the moral tone and practical tools of our 
unions during their formative years. Clifton Yearley’s book gives an able de- 
scription of the lives and contributions of a number of British-born leaders of 
American labor. 

They were religious men (many of them Methodists), and they followed 
their calling with a fervor for justice, sobriety, and self-improvement. Believers 
in the superiority of reason, they promoted education, campaigned for bureaus 
of labor statistics, and read the works of the Ricardian Socialists, Robert Owen, 
John Stuart Mill, and the like. They brought to our still agrarian nation ad- 
vance knowledge of the impact of industrialization, organizing skill, and a firm 
class-consciousness of the moderate British type. Yearley argues cogently that 
these dedicated Britons gave American labor strong purpose and coherent organ- 
izations ten to twenty years earlier than they might have developed indigenously. 

Among the most interesting of the many characters studied are Richard 
Trevellick, a ship carpenter who led in the organization of his own trade, the 
National Labor Union, and the eight-hour movements of the 1860's; John Siney, 
organizer of the Miners and Laborers Benevolent Association; Thomas Morgan, 
one of the few British socialists to attain prominence in the American labor 
movement; and Thomas Phillips and John Samuel, both craft-union leaders 
especially noted for their lifelong devotion to the co-operative idea. Although the 
book describes Samuel Gompers’ extensive connections with British labor leaders, 
it perhaps underemphasizes his role and the economic philosophy he represented. 

English Chartism is clearly shown to have been reflected in early American 
politico-reform organizations. Between 1850 and 1890, the peak period of British 
influence on American labor, bargaining unions, amalgamations, and _ benefit 
programs provided the influential models for the American brethren. The “Roch- 
dale panacea,” which receives a disproportionate three of the eight sections of 
the book, won the enthusiasm of many unionists in this country. Nonetheless, as 
Yearley shows, its only lasting support came from farmers and middle-class 
idealists. 

Britons in American Labor shows marks of the struggle of composition. The 
topical organization, probably most suitable, still needs to be underlined with 
a firmer sense of chronological development. The colorful and often excellent 
prose too often betrays poor editing, clumsy usage, overcolored and mixed 
metaphors, and even some poor grammar. 

Martua Taper, Washington College 
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Chaunu, Huguette and Pierre. Séville et l’Atlantique (1504-1650). Vols. 1V-VII. 
Paris: A. Colin, 1956-57. Pp. 594, 530, 1098, 143. Frs. 3,200; 3,200; 7,800; 1,900. 
The first three volumes of this study have already been noticed (THE JourNAL 

or Economic History, XVII [1957], 103-4). Tomes IV and V continue down 

to 1650 the annual lists of ships and sailings in the Carrera de Indias. Tome 

VI (in two volumes) consists of 763 statistical tables, classifying the data by 

ports of departure and entry, number and tonnage of ships, classes and value 

of merchandise, and shipwrecks and losses by enemy action. Tome VII (Con- 
struction graphique) presents in charts and maps much of the statistical material 

of Tome VI. 

In press are the three concluding volumes (Tome VIII), in which the 

Chaunus analyze the mass of facts and figures displayed in the preceding 3,862 

pages. 


Ginzberg, Eli. Human Resources. The Wealth of a Nation. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1958. Pp. 183. $3.95. 

Written to appeal to the general reader, this book, based on the research of 
the Conservation of Human Resources Project at Columbia University, raises 
questions concerning the development and use of human resources and suggests 
some answers. 


Henderson, James M. The Efficiency of the Coal Industry. An Application of 
Linear Programming. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 
146. $4.50. 

The methodology of this book will be of particular interest to those attempt- 
ing to relate theoretical economics to historical data. The author presents ccn- 
siderable quantitative information on the bituminous coal industry in the United 
States in recent years, analyzes the causes for the “inefficiency” of the industry, 
and provides a model for studies of similar natural resources. 


Lindahl, Erik, editor. Selected Papers on Economic Theory by Knut Wicksell. 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. 292. $6.50. 

This selection of articles written by Knut Wicksell covers a broad field and 
gives the reader not able to read the Swedish language an opportunity to gain 
a more complete understanding of Wicksell’s thinking as an economist. In 
addition to choosing and editing the articles, Erik Lindahl includes an informa- 
tive essay on Wicksell’s life, character, and work, both as an economist and as 
a prominent Swedish social reformer. 


Mills, Lennox A. Malaya: A Political and Economic Appraisal. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 234. $4.75. 


This study of a small independent country in Southeast Asia concentrates 
largely on the last decade, but it includes a brief historical background. The 
economic historian will be particularly interested in the last two chapters: “Nat- 
ural and Synthetic Rubber” and “Rubber and Taxes.” 
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Noble, David W. The Paradox of Progressive Thought. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 272. $6.00. 

This book analyzes the “central ideas” shared by nine “progressive-minded 
social philosophers”: Herbert Croly, James Baldwin, Charles Cooley, F. H. 
Johnson, Henry D. Lloyd, Richard Ely, Simon Patten, Thorstein Veblen, and 
Walter Rauschenbusch. 





Pinchot, Amos R. E. History of the Progressive Party, 1912-1916. Edited with 
a biographical introduction by Helene Maxwell Hooker. New York: New 
York University Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 305. $7.50. 

Helene Hooker’s carefully edited and extensively annotated account (81 pages 
of “Bibliographical Introduction” and 28 pages of notes) of Amos Pinchot’s his- 
tory of the rise and fall of the Progressive party makes available an important 
source of the politics of the times. Though incomplete and primarily concerned 
with party politics, Pinchot’s history and Mrs. Hooker’s introduction provide a 
convenient summary of the socioeconomic thought of an influential “capitalist 
reformer.” 


Robertson, Sir Dennis H. Lectures on Economic Principles. Vol. 1. London: 

Staples Press Limited, 1957. Pp. 172. $3.50. 

This first volume in the publication of a series of lectures covers introductory 
material and the theory of value. Although the book deals wtih principles of 
economics, the author includes some brief asides evaluating the contributions of 
various authors to the development of economic theory. 


Tinbergen, Jan. The Design of Development. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 99. $2.50. 


The purpose of the Economic Development Institute of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, of which this item is the second 
publication, is “to improve the quality of economic management in government 
in the less developed countries.” Although the presentation is intended primarily 
to be both informative and useful to policy formulators, the ideas will be useful 
to economic historians, especially those analyzing development in earlier periods 
and concerned with investment policies. 


Wertenbaker, Thomas J. The Shaping of Colonial Virginia. New York: Russell 
and Russell, 1958. Pp. 816. $12.50. 

This useful new printing brings together in one volume three of Wertenbaker’s 
most influential studies of seventeenth-century Virginia: Patrician and Plebeian 
in Virginia, The Planters of Colonial Virginia, Virginia Under the Stuarts. For 
each of the three books the author has written a new preface where, on the 
basis of new materials and sometimes in the face of new materials, he reiterates 
his views on the middle-class origins of the Virginia aristocracy, yeomen domi- 
nance in seventeenth-century Virginia, and Nathaniel Bacon as a precursor of 
the spirit of 1776. A valuable inclusion is the 1704-1705 Rent Roll for all Virginia 
counties. 
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